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From the New England Weekly Review. 
THE INDIAN WARRIOR. 


‘ nters from the West said a red man had beea 

tit oo whose tracks were far off towards the rising 
a that he seemed like one who had lost his way, and 
was sick to go home to the Great Spirit. — Anonymous. 


A mountain peak whose summit high 
Stands like a pillar of the sky, 
Lofty and proud—its barren rocks 
Have braved a thousand tempest shocks, 
Its rifted chasms though dimly seen, 
Show where the lightning’s track hath been, 
When storms have pealed their thunders loud, 
In battle with that mountain proud ; 
When autumn leaves were in the sear 
Constant as the returning year, 
Upon that fearful height was seen, 
ith bearing high and lofty mien, 
The warrior Meetahneag—his name, 
The terror of his foes—his fame, 
In many a battle bravely won . 
Long ere “ the children of the Sun 
Had swept away with ruthless hand 
The forests of his hunting land; 
Alone, and of his race the last, 
He stood, an emblem of the past. — 
He came to view from that lone height 
Scenes that first met his boyhood’s sight. 
To dwell upon each dale and stream 
As on a long remembered dream, 
And memory, as it wandered back 
Along his dark and cheerless track, 
Seemed doubtful now if still the same 
The land which bore the warriors name. 
He that had marked the seeming smile, 
That dwelt upon his lips the while 
He gazed, as bending to the breeze 
Upon those huge old forest trees, 
That waved above his infant home, 
But now, like him, stood sad and lone, 
Would deem that joy’s electric spark 
Had flashed across his sanken heart— 
But trace that smile unto his eye, 
And listen to that deep-drawn sigh 
And other thoughts will there unfold, 
Of ruined hopes—of grief untold. 


“ Land of my fathers! I have come,” 
Thus spake that man of wo, 

“To view once more my native home, 

To breathe the air which softly now 

Fans the thin locks upon my brow, 
Breathing a welcome low. 


“Thy mighty warfiors as of yore— 
Thy forests—where are they? 

They live upon that peaceful shore 

Where in thechase the hunter’s spear 

Overtakes the swiftly bounding deer, 
That region far away. 


“ Ages on oy shall roll on, 
Swift as the ages past, 

Bearing life’s changing things along— 

These ruthless ones, the proud pale-face, 

Shall, like my own brave, fearless race, 
Be numbered to the last. 


“ Great Spirit of the air! behold 
Thy last lone worshipper ; 
Life's ebbing streams grow faint and cold, 
An icy band upon my brain 
Is taking off the hated chain 
That binds my spirit here. 


“ The opening clouds disclose a hand 
Timt waves me to my home, 

Away into the spirit land— 

Now I shall join my warlike sires! 

And dwell around their council fires, 
Fathers! I come! 1 come!” 


The eagle, from his mid-day dream. 

Soars upward with affrighted scream, 

As o’er the mountain’s fearful height, 

He proudly curves his arching flight; 

Those sterile rocks stand bleak and bare, 

Notrace of living thing is there ; 

But legends tell, that spirit forms 

Were seen amidst the Autumn storms, 

With battle-axe, and spear, and bow, 

As rushing on to meet the foe, 

No funeral chaunt, nor prayer was said, 

Where Meetahneag the brave was laid. 
Hartford, April 18, 1332, 


TALES, 
For the Philadelphia Alum. 
THE HOROSCOPE.—sry t. m. 
Ther I tell pee be 
ere’s not a pulse 

That is not 

The blood that fills our veins, in all its ebb 

And flow, is sway’d by them, as certainly 

As are the restless tides of the sait sea 

y the resplendent moon. NEELE. 

g pment the many admirers of the picturesque, 

thin y come to admire the beautitul lakes of 
aun _— and Allanwater in the north of England, 
gratify Awe who leave them without stopping to 
concerning a beautiful building 
the lake me them, and so enclosed by a branch from 
ined Ban that it has been not unaptly chris- 
laid out in The grounds belonging to it are 
the liek ¢ lirst style of English elegance, and 

ght corinthian architecture of the house agrees 


INTED AND 


lively 


well with its foreign name; it is the property of Sir 
Everard Beresford, and there it is, that in the even- 
ing of a fine summer day, we wish to transport our 
reader. 

‘Aubrey, Aubrey Everington, where in the name 
of starsand spells have you ensconced yourself?” 

“I am here, Beresford,” replied the party thus 
adjured, ‘what is your will with me?” 

“Why, man, what ails you!” continued the first 
speaker, who was the eldest son of Sir Eve- 
rard, ‘if you skulk away thus from the wine botue, 
and forsake bright eyesand sunny smiles for the dark- 
hess and coldness of night, you will get quizzed by 
your friends, noted as a bore by the ladies, and re- 
nounced by all jovial or fashionable society.” 

‘Beresford, there is a weight upon my spirit that 
Teannot conquer—lI feel convinced that a dark crisis 
of my fate is at hand;—nay, listen to me—did you 
not say that your sister and Emily Percy were expect- 
ed here to-morrow?” 

“Even so—and pray, oh! most immaculate youth, 
what is there in the arrival of two lovely girls to 
alarm your doughty spirit?” 

‘Beresford, fate works not less surely, because we 
@annvot trace its darksome course; why or wherefore 
Leannot tell you, but there is within my breast a deep 
eonviction that the destinies of Emily Perey and Au- 
wey Everington, are closely wound together.” 

**And if it were so, it should be a matter of glad- 
tess to you, you dreaming visionary, for the lady is 
“rpassingly virtuous and lovely.” 

**And therefore I mourn, my friend—my fate has 
been long foretold, nor do I shrink from the lot or- 
dained me—but to involve another, and that other so 
young, so lovely!—Beresford, laugh at me if you 
will, but 1 know that misery, guilt and death, await 
\te one whu dares to love a fated wretch like me.” 

“Aubrey, this is folly, madness—you have been 
dduded by cunning, and misled by those cursed Ger- 
wh mysticisms which have hitherto surrounded yon; 
— so weak—how can you tell aught of a lady 
wipm you have never seen?” 

*There sre moments when the mental eye pierces 
‘thedark veil of futurity, and light breaks in upon 


m'feart sank in awful preseience, my blood ran 
ool my spicit owned thee dreadful power of 
fate.” 

‘*For God’s sake, Aubrey, shake off this folly,— 
the hand of Omnipotence is over all, and can direet or 
control at will.” . 

*‘Beresford, what must be, will be.” 

On the following day arrived the lady spoken of in 
this conversation; she came alone, (for Miss Beres- 
ford had, it was said, been prevailed on to remain 
another month amidst the putes of London) and 
her guardian, Sir Everard Beresford, introduced her 
to Aubrey with peculiar emphasis. He was a man 
of sense, and could therefore discriminate and value 
the great talents possessed by his young friend, and 
though he lamented that early education joined to an 


near so I felt when I heard you name her name; 


enquiry, had contributed to throw a gloom over his 
noble qualities, still the old gentleman felt persuaded 
it would wear offintime. ‘‘Lethim geta wife, said 
he, and half a dozen young ones, and no one will 
laugh louder at this nonsense than himself, nor will 
any man better become the great advantages of for- 
tune, mind and person which he possesses,” 
Perhaps he had initiated the young lady into this 
free masonry, for she certainly received the intro- 
duetory with a little confusion and a great deal of 
blushing, or perhaps it was only the embarrassed 
manner and incoherent words of the Student that 
excited them; as for Aubrey, he was both disappoint- 


‘led and pleased. ‘The beauty of Miss Percy was not 


what he had prefigured to himself. She was light 
and Hebe like,—all smiles and blushes; there was 
more good nature than imagination in her laughing 
blue eyes, more beauty than intellect in her low fore- 
head and delicately pencilled eyebrows, and her 
sportive words seemed to strike a false chord in his 
sensitive heart; but he rejoiced to feel no recurrence 
of those dark, overwhelming feelings which had 
borne down upon his soul at the first mention of her 
name, and recovering his usual sweet and attractive 
manners, he resolved to enjoy her society in despite 
of foreboding evil. Days passed on, and though the 
regard of Aubrey for Miss Percy seemed more gen- 
tle and brotherly than warm or lover-like, the man- 
tling blush and occasional sigh of the young lady be- 
spoke something less equable and calm. On one 
occasion, Aubrey surprised her alene and in tears, 
nor would she reply aught to his affectionate enqui- 
ries, but turned them off with a forced and unnatu- 
ral levity. 


**There now, don’t look so sadly solemn, so 30- 
lemnly sad,—your dismal length of face would real- 
ly become a methodist preacher; suppose you mount 
that sofa for a rostrum, and here is a book, where- 
from to edify me by some godly lecture. What have 
we liere,” she took up the book, ‘* Fatality, the gilt 


innate thirst for knowledge, and a daring spirit of | © 
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of Emily Percy’s affectionate brother on her 16th 
birthday, June 17th, 1827,” 


**God of Heaven! were you indeed born on the 
17th of June, 1811?” 

** Yes indeed, at three in the morning, and all the 
gossips cried out—what a beautiful child.” 

** Irresistless fate! what arm shall stem thine awfal 
cause; bear witness for me heaven and earth, I did 
not seek to look again upon your mystic love. Emi- 
ly! 1 could weep tears of blood for thee—farewell,” 

Agitated beyond measure, at the wild words and 
abrupt departure of Aubrey, Miss Percy still was 
prevented mentioning it from an unwillingness to 
name him, which will be well understood by every 
maiden whose breast has throbbed with that most 
unhappy passion, sent on earth as our heaviest pu- 
nishment; and the evening passed away with little 
remark on Aubrey’s absence. In the morning a let- 
ter was delivered to Mr. Beresford, who with sor- 
row and anger read as follows: 

ss Beresford, my ever kind and valued friend, how 
shall I fiud words to inform you that before you re- 
ceive this I shall have left my home and my country, 
and be far beyond the power of search or recall.— 
Yet blame me not, my friend, nor consider me un- 

rateful for your affection. I am the very tool of 
tate, and as soon shall the worthless straw control 
the powerful stream on which it floats, as weak man 
oppose that resistless destiny of which he is at once 
the plaything and the slave; yet we must do as ho- 
nour and justice dictate, and therefore do I Jeave all 
that I have on earth and go forth a wanderer and an 
exile. Hear me, Beresford, last night, impelled by 
a power mightier than of earth, I searched the mys- 
tic volume of heaven for the fate of Emily Perey.— 
In merey to us both I fly from her, though I believe, 
and am sure, I fly in vain. God bless and protect 
you, may your doom be happier than that of your 
ill-fated friend.” * 

It was the last night of carnival in Venice, in the 
year 1831, that the Marchese San Antonio closed the 
festivities of the season with a superb fete, and many 
a lovely face and gallant figure graced the illuminat- 
ed halls that night; but one of the principal stars or 
objects of attraction there, was a young Spanish offi- 
eer, who wore by compliment to his fair hostess the 
full «c) ob uniform of the Real Guardo Carpo, and 
who was well known as one of those bland and liberal 
men who had spent their blood and treasure in sup- 
port of a cause wlich failed alone through the super- 
stition and treachery of its adherents. ‘To him the 
Marchese paid especial attention, and there were not 
wanting those, who looking on the noble figure of 
Col. Molina, and joining it with some floating hints 
rather detrimental to the Lucretia like character of 
the gay Marchese, scrupled not to predict the down- 
fall ot her present lovelier servante with the transfer 
of his post to the handsome Spaniard. 

How far their prophecies might have been ful- 

filled, history sayeth not; but an incident occurred 
whieh stopped the flirtation and the gossiping to- 
ther. 
** General Sir Charles and Lady Bellasise,” was 
thundered through the rooms, and an universal com- 
motion declared that the new comers were no insig- 
nificant personages. With a listless indifference, 
which seemed to say that man delighted not him, 
nor woman neither, Molina strolled away, and con- 
tinued his perturbed wanderings through the rooms, 
wrapt in meditation, until his revery was broken by 
the sweetest sound he ever heard. It was a woman’s 
voice, singing to the harp lute, and it came softly and 
sadly floating in the air, binding the senses captive 
with its heavenly sound. Breathless, bewildered 
and awed, Molina drew near—the room, the lights, 
the crowd faded from his sight—waves of blood 
gushed before his eyes;—the scream—the sob—the 
gasp of dying agony sounded in his ears, and con- 
vulsed he sank on a couch. 

The prelude was over—the song began: 

‘Tis the last blooming summer 
These eyes shall behold ; 
Long, long ere another 
This heart shall be cold. 
For, oh! its warm feelings 
On earth have been child, 
And [ grieve not, that shortly 
Its pulse will be stilled. 
Alone, and in sorrow, 
The dark hours roli by; 
Forsaken and friendless, 
Why should I not die? 
The wild rose will brightly smile 
Above the lone spot, 
Where the heart-broken exile 
Is laid and—forgot, 


The last dying cadence had ceased to vibrate, and 
wildly did Aubrey (for he it was,) raise his eyes to 
the singer—they met a face of angel beauty, but not 
the one he feared, and immediately his feelings 
calmed. The Marchese now came swimming up to 
introduce him, and looked as thongh she’d sooner let 
it alone, but politeness demanded it, and Aubrey was 
introduced under his assumed — to Lady Bella- 


sise, A —_ blush passed over the alabaster pale- 
ness of the lady’s cheek, like a sunbeam gleamin 
over snow, and fora moment she raised her dar 
full eyes with an earnest expression to his face, but 
the fringed eyelid fell again like the cloudy veil 
which shaded the splendour of the Holy of Holies. 
How is it that we can trifle, and talk and Jaugh when 
our hearts are absorbed with one engrossing feeling? 
Is it that we seek a relief in levity and uoise, and 
to deceive ourselves? 

_Long after the beautiful English lady had depart: d 
did Aubrey listen to the silly nothings of the Mar- 
chese, or repaying them with a strain of bitter gal- 
lantry. Many a deep draught he pledged in wild 
revelry, and many a fair lady blushed (or tried hard 
to de so) at the words which fell in gay despite frou 
his lips; yet he despised them, hated the scene, 
loathed the wine cup, and dreaded to be alone; but 
the time came, and when he jumped into his gon- 
dola, and found himself alone with Heaven, on the 
bosom of the Adriatic, he sunk back into himself all 
Jone and shuddering. If time consists only in the 
succession of ideas, as some philosophers have stated, 
the hours passed by Aubrey on the water might be 
called a single minute, for his mind was filled with 
but one thought. The gondola had floated onward 
with the tide, till it rested beneath the shade of one 
of those superb chateaux, built all along the islands 
which support the beautiful city. Wasit only fancy 
which recalled those angel tones with the vividness 
of reality? No! it was reality—in the latticed ve- 
randa above stands the object of his reveries, and as 
she leans her bosom against the rails, her lips burst 
into low, unconscious warblings. It was the frag- 
ment of an old melody, and wildly sad the cadence 
rung: 

She is fast sinking—her pale brow 

Looks yet more pale with each departing sun; 
The silver cord is almost broken now— 

The glass of life hath but few sands to run: 


And thoughts of Death are crowding on her heart, 

Of the last struggle aad the silent tomb ; 

She feels that she 1s called on to depart. 

While her young life ts yet in its first bloom. 
And sadly now her thoughts recal the time 

When youth was smiling bright, and Hope was high— 
Ere fell disease had marr'd her beauty’s prime, 

Or sorrow “ig d the lustre of her eyc. 

* * 7 

A suffocating smoke, which for some time had 
been gathering, now stopped the singer’s voice, and 
at the moment the fiames burst out in volumes from 
the building. To climb the veranda then was im- 
possible, but a few strokes of his nervous arm forced 
round the boat to the shore, and Aubrey burst 
through the crowd of frightened menials, and wild- 
ly demanded— 

** Are all safe?” 

‘* Yes, all,” was the reply; and he stood back to 
gaze on the rising flames, which were fast wrapping 
the building in their crimson mantle. 

Suddenly there arose a frightful ery—‘‘ The lady! 
the lady!” and it was seen that one of the female 
servants had been mistaken for her mistress, and the 
lovely English lady was still within the burning edi- 
fice. 

One moment sufficed Aubrey to break through the 
crowd—another plunged him in the flames. The 
stairs broke and gave way beneath his feet—the fire 
scorched, the smoke blinded him—he neither seem- 
ed to feel or be conscious of pain or danger; now he 
gained her ehamber—now he clasped her convul- 
sively'to his breast; but never more will foot descend 
that falling range—the very floor beneath them 
crackles and burns—he wraps her in a wild embrace, 
and springs from the consuming rafters into the wa- 

Why do our best feelings so often prove our bit- 
terest foes? Why does the admiration we have for 
genius, the love we give to virtue, the gratitude.we 
owe for benefits, become the very arrows that pierce 
our side, like poison drawn from sweetest flowers’ 

To dilate upon the passionate attachment which 
grew between Aubrey and the fair creature who owed 
him her life, were but to repeat a thrice told tale, 
and not less sad than true, arried to one who had 
bought her hand, but could never gain ber heart—a 
passionate, devoted, daring character—an enthusiast 
in every feeling, good or ill—a young, wild, lovely 


creature, unguided and alone—having no communion 
‘| with, or even respect for, 


the brutish, drunken, sor- 
did sot, who had purchased the right to worry, In~ 
sult and torment Serene it be woudered that Lady 
Bellasise, impelled by — constrained by ad- 
miration, and implored by 
gave to Aubrey Everingtoo all the first cep love of 
a heart capable of every noble aud elevated feeling. 
She indeed gave him that heart of hearts, vor was 
that all. Man knows not the deep devotion of wo- 
man’s love; she yields because she eannot deny his 
rayers and tears; she raises an idol in ber breast, 
and willingly sperifices honour, pride and delicacy at 


its shrine—nay, is ready to immolate boch fame and 
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life to the god of her 
noble feelings should destroy white Ney ele ae tha 
alas! that the step which prints, must also sully 
night, and the spangled of we 
mirrored in the Adriatic, like angel eyes glittering 
upon earth; and the soft, perfumed air breathed gen- 
ly by, as if pure spirits sighed for the sins and sor- 
anity. 
roms the couch where he 
seated with the General’s fair and false wile, an 
walked to the casement; the lovely repose of the 
scene seemed to trouble him, and be gazed with a 
darkening brow on the en arch above him.— 
im anxiously. 
so sad, mine own beloved? why 
do you gaze so earnestly upon the stars? I shall be 
iealous of them, if youlove them more than your own 
Smily.” 
ubrey started. 

name Emily? never knew it.” 

«Jt shall not be Emily, unless you love the sound. 
Oh! call me your own, own, own adoring girl, and 
you eannot call me wrong.” ; 

Aubrey replied by a fervent pressure of her slight 
form to his, and she felt that his heart throbbed 
wildly against her own, 

*¢Oh, Molina! why is this? I envy even sorrow, 
if it isyours. Speak to me, my love.” 

‘Look at those stars, my fairest; see yon two 
close together, shining with brighter rays than any 
near them.” 

‘* | see them; I wish we were as they, shining on- 
ly for each other.” 

Aubrey looked on her with a ghastly smile. 

««Qne of those is mine: closely woven as is the 
heart with the warm stream that circles it, am I and 
that bright, pure star.” 

«* And the other, Molina? Am not I that other?” 

** God forbid. Look forth, my love, again; do 
you behold that darksome cloud which is rising from 
the south? do you see how. lurid a glare it casts 
around? it seems red with vengeance, like the 
avenger of blood. Emily, it will quench those stars 
for ever.” 

** Almighty God! does danger threaten you, and 
shall I not share it also? What is there on earth or 
heaven shall part me from you?” 

‘* Be calm, my love; the path of fate is dark, but 
not less sure; if there be any truth in yonder mighty 
volume, that other star should be the natal one of 
Emily Perey.” 

*¢ Then it is mine! it is mine! it is mine! I was, 
Tam Emily Percy.” 

** Merciful heaven! you! you! no, I have seen her, 
know her well; you are not she.” 

**T am, and now I know that you are Aubrey Ev- 
erington. 1 have heard my guardian speak of the 
deceit they practised on you, hoping that you would 
love and marry Louisa Beresford asqge, and by this 
means be convinced of the fallacy of your impressions 
and your fears.” 

Wonderful, mysterious fate! but, the horoscope! 
the horoscope! 1 shall Jose you, Emily; my destiny 
involves yours; fly with me now, before your hated 
husband ean return; fly, for already he suspects our 
love, and vengeance lowers on his brow; come to my 
heart as a seventold shield—yet no, no, shun me ra- 
ther as pestilence and death. 

A-proud smile crossed the pale features of Emily 
as she answered— 

** Aubrey, you are the first, last, only object of my 
love; there exists not the power on earth to tear me 
from you; if there be danger with you it loses its ter- 
rors: if there be death, it 1s weleome in your arms!” 

** But the cloud, the cloud, Emily; some fearful 
crisis is at hand. Save her, just heaven! have mer- 
cy on Her youth, her loveliness, and 1 will meet my 
fate with joy.” 

He laid her gently from his arms, and crossed to 
the casement again; the lurid cloud almost touehed 
the stars; a sudden shriek, and the report of a pistol 
made him spring forwards, but the devoted breast of 
Emily had interposed between his heart and the bul- 
let of her enraged husband! he caught her in his 
arms, and, as the death sob heaved her bosom, her 
eyes were fixed ina last, lingering look of love on 
him—another report! that bullet has made sure the 
work of vengeance, and mingled their life’s blood to- 

ether in one dark stream; Aubrey staggered to up- 

old the dying girl—with one convulsive effort he 
dragged her to the window; the cloud passed over the 
stars as both fell dead together. 

The Horoscope was fulfilled—JVhat must be will 

From Frazer's Magazine for March. 
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It was on one of those bright and beautiful April 
mornings which nature sometimes throws in upon 
our eastern shores, as if in compensation for months 
of fog and fickleness, that | awoke from the uneasy 
slumbers of a mail-coach passenger, just in time to 
drink in, at eye, ear, and nose, the brilliant sparkle, 
enlivening dash, and invigorating odour of my na- 
tive waves, as they leaped up in exulting fondness to 
kiss the rocky barrier which Scotland opposes to 
the fury of the German Qcean. 1 was, ere long, to 

ssa barrier of a different description, (now, happi- 
ly, a nominal one,) between two sister nations, or 
in plain English, to enter the town of Berwick upon 
Tweed, a tew miles beyond which, on the southern- 
side of the border, business obliged me to proceed. 


At the inn-door, where we stopped to change 


horses, in this capital of ‘*no man’s land,” whose in- 
habitants assert their anomalous independence by 
speaking a dialect which they take care shall be nei- 
ther Seotch nor English—I also exchanged, for the 
brief remainder of my journey, a taciturn, common- 
place sort of a fellow-passenger, from whose wooden 
physiognomy I never dreamed of extracting any 
thing, for one from whose modest, yet speaking coun- 
tenance, and the interest she evidently excited in the 
few who were astir at that early hour, it was impos- 
sible to avoid auguring a great deal, 

The eoach-door was opened, and with swimming 
eye, flushed eheek, and silver hair blowing about in 
the morning wind, a venerable looking old man took 
leave, with more than parental tenderness, of a sim- 
ply dressed, yet genteel-looking young woman; who, 
returning his tremulous * God bless you and reward 
you!” wyh an almost filial farewell, drew over her 
face a thick black veil, and sat down opposite to me. 

I never felt more inclined, and at the same time at 
a loss, to open a conversation, To intrude on female 
sorrow is unjustifiable; to treatit with indifference, 
impossible. That of my new companion seemed ot 
a gentle subdued sort, arising more from sympathy 
for others, than personal causes; and, ere long, put- 
ting back her veil with the reviving cheerfulness of 
one whose heart is lightened of an unmerited bur- 
den, she looked calmly out on the fresh morning as- 

ect of nature, (so in unison with her own pure and 
innocent countenance,) and said, in the tone of one 
breathing at length from the pressure of painful 
thoughts, ‘* How beautiful every thing does luok this 
fine spring morning!” 

It does, indeed,” said I, struck with the confid- 
ing naivete of this involuntary remark; ‘ and 1 sup- 
pose you are the more sensible of it from being a 
young traveller.” Her only answer was one of those 
quiet and intelligent smiles which admit of various 
translations, and which | chose to construe into as- 
sent. Coupling the remark with the circumstance 
of her only luggage being a small band-box, | set her 
down for a farmer’s daughter of the neighbourhood; 
and added, ‘1 suppose, like myself, you are not go- 

“ lam going to London, sir,” said she, with a tone 
of calm self-possession, as if such a journey had been 
to her a daily oecurrence; and so, indeed, it was, not 
metaphorically, but literally. 

«To London!” repeated I, with more surprise 
than I could well account for, **Were you ever there 
before?” ‘* OQ yes!” was the reply, rendered more 
piquant by its singular composure. ‘I came from 
seventy miles beyond it the day before yesterday.” 

It would be quite superfluous to say that my curi- 
osity was excessively excited by this unexpected 
answer; and | dare say my readers will set me down 
(as I did myself when it was too late) asa very stupid 
tellow for not having the dexterity to gratify jt. 

But my companion, as if ashamed of having so far 
committed herself to a stranger, and rather a young 
gentleman, (though I have a wife aad five children 
written upon my face, | believe, pretty legibly), sat 
back in the coach, and answered gne or two indiffer- 
ent questions with that laconic gentleness which is 
infinitely more discouraging than sullen silence. 1 
felt I had not the smallest right to ask in direct terms, 
** My dear, what could make you travel seven hun- 
dred miles for one day? and as I saw slie had not 
the Jeast mind to tell me, | really must plead guilty 
to the weakness of being ashamed to use the advan- 
tage my station and knowledge of the werld gave me, 
to worm out a secret; which, from a silent tear that | 
saw trickling down behind her veil, I guessed must 
be fraught with more of pain than pleasure. 

The struggle between my curiosity and better feel- 
ings was still going on, when the arrival of the coach 
near my friend’s gate, gave to the latter an involun- 
tary, and not very meritorious triumph, Now that all 
idea of intrusion was at an end, | could venture upon 
kindness, and | said, (1 am sure in honest sincerity, ) 
**The ide. of your going such along journey by 
yourself, or with a chance company, grieves me.— 
Can I be of any use in recommending you to the 
protection of the guard, or otherwise?” 

**Thank you, sir,a thousand times,” said she, rais- 
ing for the first time a pair of mild innocent eyes to 
my face; ** but He, who put it in my mind to come, 
and blessed the purpose of my journey, can carry 
me safe back again; and I should be silly indeed to 
mind going a tew hundred miles by land, when, 
trusting to him, 1 am about to sail to the other end 
of the world, Lam much obliged to you sir, Lam 
sure though,” said she again; and if we had been 
destined to go another stage together, 1 should cer- 
tainly have known all. 

‘Time, however, on all occasions despotic, is inex- 
orable when armed with a mail-coach horn. I could 
only shake hands with the gentle being I left behind 
me, slip acrown into the guard’s palm to look well 
after her, (which 1 was glad to see he took asa tacit 
affront), and turn my thoughts, by a strong effort, to 
my Northumbrian triend’s affairs. 

These occupied me fully and disagreeably all the 
morning; and early in the afternoon 1 was forced to 
run away from my friend’s old claret, and older sto- 
ries, (for 1 had shot snipes on his Jands with my first 
gun about twenty years before,) to fulfil an engage- 
ment in Edinburg early on the following day. 

I compounded for this outrage on the old gentle- 
man’s hospitality, by accepting his carriage to con- 
vey me back to Berwick in time for a coach, which I 
knew would start from thence for the north in the 
course of the evening; and no sooner did [ find my- 
self once more at the door of the King’s Arms, than 
the circumstance brought full on my memory the ro- 


mantic occurrence which had been, for the last few 
hours, eclipsed behind a mass of dusty law papers, 
and the portly persons of a brace of hard featured 
and harsh toned Northumbrian attorneys. 

I found myself afew minutes too early; and as I 
stood on the steps, shivering in the cold evening 
breeze, and pondering on the vicissitudes of a north- 
ern April day, 1 could not help asking the land- 
lord, (a civil old-fashioned Boniface), “Pray sir, do 
you know any thing of the history of that nice de- 
cent looking young woman who started from your 
house with, me this morning for London?” 

“Know sir!” said he, as if in compassion for my 
ignorance. ‘*Ay, that I do! and so does all Berwick, 
and it would be well if all England and Scotland 
knew it too. If ever there was a kind heart and a 
pretty face in Berwick bounds, it’s pretty surely Ma- 
ry Fenwick’s!” 

“It’s rather a long story though, sir, and the hor- 
ses are just coming round; but I’m thinking there 
is one goes with you as far as Haddington, that wont 
want pressing to give you the outs and ins on’t.” So 
saying, he pointed to a stout grazier-looking person- 
age, in a thick great coat and worsted comforter, 
who, by his open countenance and manly yeoman- 
like bearing, might have been own brother to Dan- 
die Dinmont himself. ‘This gentleman,” said the 
landlord, with a respectful glance at myself, and a 
familiar nod to the borderer, (a substantial wool-sta- 
pler in Berwick, but passing, in quest of his pastoral 
commodity, half his life among the neighboring 
farms, ) ‘*wishes to hear all about Mary Fenwick.— 
You’ve known her from the egg, 1 may say; and 
been in court yourself on the trial yesterday; so 
you'll be able to give it to him to his heart’s con- 
tent.” 

The last words were drowned in the rattle of the 
advancing coach,—in jumped I, and in clambered 
the Borderer; reconciled to the durance of an inside 
birth by the sharp east wind, and the pleasure of 
talking of Mary Fenwick. ‘ 

Having explained, for the sake of propriety, that 
my interest in the damsel arose from the singular 
circumstance of one so young, and apparently inex- 
perienced, travelling about six hundred miles, to 
pass one day in Berwick, my portly vis-a-vis civilly 
begged my pardon, and assured me that no one there 
felt the least uneasiness on the score of Mary’s jour 
ney. ‘* There’s a blessing on her errand, sir, an] 
that the very stones on the road know;,and, besides 
she’s so staid and sensible, and has so much dignig 
about her, that she’s as fit to go through the worl 
as her grandmother.” 

To all this I assented the more readily, that ths 
very dignity made me forego all inquiry into wha 
so much wished to know; and even now I listened 
it with all the more satisfaction for the hint she h 


master and mine. Surely it isno hardship to be for 
six ene what you intend to be all the rest of your 
life??? 

‘Richard was forced to submit; and for three of 
the six months behaved better than ever. But habit, 
as Mary said, is every thing; and his had, for years, 
set the wrong way. With the summer came fairs, 
and idleness, and junkettings, and, worst of all, ra- 
ces, into the neighborhood. Dick first stayed a 
with a bad grace; then went, just to shew how well 
he could behave; and ended by losing his money, 
and getting into serapes, just as bad as ever. 

** For a time he was much ashamed, and feltreal — 
sorrow; and feared Mary would never forgive him. 
But when she did so, sweet gentle soul! once or 
twice, (though ber pale face was reproach enough to 
any man), he began to get hardened, and to laugh at 
what he called her peasiveness. Mary was twenty 
times near giving him up; but his parents hung 
about her, and told her she only could save him from 
perdition; and in truth she thought so herself; and 
this, joined to the love for him, which was all the 
deeper for its slow growth, made her still ready to 
risk her own welfare for his, 

“€ It is not to be told how much she bore of idle- 
ness, extravagance, and folly,—for vice was never as 
yet laid to his door,—in the hopes that when these 
wild days were past, Richard would settle again into 
a sober man of business, At last, however, to crown 
all, there came players to the town; and Dick was 
not to be kept from either before or bebind the eur- 
tain. He fell in with a gay madame of an actress, 
very shewy to be sure, but no more to be compared 
with Mary Fenwick than a flaring crockery jug to 
my best China punchbowl. She persua af him, 
that to marry a poor farmer’s daughter was quite 
beneath him; and to be kept in awe by her, more 
contemptible still. So, to make a long story short, 
sir, Dick, after trying in vain to force his poor heart 
broken Mary to give him up, (that he might lay his 
ruin at her door,) had the ¢ruelty to tell her one 
night, as he met her going home to her father’s from 
nursing his own sick mother, that he saw she was 


thrown out, as if of regret, for not having told ye 
herself, ‘* Does she belong to this place,” asked, 
** that you seem to know her so well?” 

* * Yes, sir; born and bred in Berwick bounds. She 
was a farmer’s daughter, a mile out of town, and just 
what a farmer’s daughter should be. Her mother, a 
clever, notable woman, taught her to bake and brew, 
and knit and sew; in short, every thing that man 
girls in her station are now too fine to do. They think 
these good old-fashioned things make them ungen- 
teel, but they never made Mary Fenwick so; for 1 
am sure, sir, but for her suitable dress and simple 
manner, you might have taken her for a lady. 

** Well! Mary came often in her father’s little cart 
to market, to sell her butter and eggs, (we’ve a great 
trade in eggs here, you know sir;) and, somehow or 
other, she fell in with a young man of our town, a 
merchants clerk, who was taken with her good looks, 
and cared for very little else. His old father, how- 
ever, (the old man who put Mary in the coach this 
morning,) made many inquiries about his son’s sweet- 
heart; and as he heard nothing but good of her, he 
had the sense to see, that though one of a large hard 
working family, she would be the very wife to re- 
claim his gay, idle, thoughtless son, if any thing 
would. 

** And very idle and extravagant he was, sir! The 
only son of people well to do in the world, and a good 
deal spoilt from a child, he neglected his business 
whenever he could, and loved dress, and company, 
and horse-racing, and all that, far too well. But he 
really loved Mary Fenwick; and no sooner saw that 
she would not so much as listen to him while all this 
went on, than he quite left off all his wild courses, 
and became a new man, to gain her favor. 

“It was notdone in a hurry;for Mary had been 
brought up very piously, and had a horror for every 
thing evil. ut Dick Mansel was very clever as 
well as handsome; and when he pleased, could make 
one believe any thing; and really, togive him his 
due, as long as he had any doubts of Mary’s love, no 
saint could behave better. At last, however, he fair- 
ly gained her innocent heart; though I believe it was 
as much by the aid of his good father and mother’s 
constant praises of himself, and doating fondness for 
Mary, as by his own winning ways. 

“ When he saw she loved him, and it was not b 
halves though in her own gentle way, he wanted to 
marry her immediately; and Mary’s father would 
have consented, for it was a capital match for his por- 
tionless girl. But Mary said, * Richard, you have 
kept free of cards, and dice and folly, one half year 
to gain your own wishes; let me see you doit ano- 
ther, to make my mind easy, and then I'll trust you 
till death divides us.” Dick stormed, and got intoa 
passion, and swore she did not love him; but she an- 


swered, ‘ Itis just because I do, that I wish to gi 
youa habit of goodness before you ae your jon 


not a fit match for him, either in birth or breeding; 
and that if ever he married, it should be a wife of 
more liberal ways of thinking! 

** He had been drinking a good deal, it is true, and 
was put up to this base conduct by his stage favour- 
ite, but when he found, that instead of a storm of re- 
proaches, or even a flood of tears, poor Mary only 
stood pale, and shaking, and kept saying, * Poor 
Richard! poor, poor Richard!’ he grew sobered, and 
would fain have softened matters a little. But she 
summoned all her strength, and ran till she came to 
her father’s gate; and two days after, when the old 
Mansels drove out in a post chaise, to try and make 
it all up, and get their son put once more upon his 


a aaa was off—her parents would not tell whi- 
er.” 


** And where did she go??? asked I, for the first 
time venturing to interrupt the honest Berwicker’s 
con ainore narration. **It came out, sir, afterwards, 
that an old uncle in London had formerly invited her 
to come up and visit him; and now that her engage- 
ment was so sadly broken off, she told her parents 
it would save her much misery to leave home for 
while, and even go to service, to keep out of the 
way till Dick Mansel should be married. ‘* Or 
hanged.” cried her father, in his passion, (as he af- 
terwards acknowledged, ) little thinking how near it 
was being the case. ‘There was a salmon-smack ly- 
ing in the river just then, whose master was Mary’s 
cousin; so she slipped quietly on board in the dark, 
and got safely to London.” 

‘How long was this ago?’ said I. ‘Oh! about five 
or six months, perhaps: let me see, it was in Octo- 
ber, and this is April. Well, sir, Mary stayed but 
a short time at her uncle’s, as idleness was a thi 
she never liked; but through his wife, (who h 
been housekeeper to a nobleman, ) she got a delight- 
ful place in the same family, as upper nursery-maid, 
which her gentle manners, and steady temper, and 
Jong experience in her father’s family, made her 
every way fit for. 


‘She had not been long with them, when Lord 
S—— was appointed to a government in the Indies; 
and as he resolved to take out some of his young 
children, nothing would serve Lady S—— but Mary 
must go with them. They were grown so fond of 
her, that her cares of the voyage would be worth 
gold; and then her staid, sober, dignified ways made 
her a perfect treasure in a country where I under- 
stand girl’s heads are apt to be turned. Lady S—— 
knew her story, and thought it recommendation 
enough; so her parents were written to, half Mary’s 
ample wages secured them by her desire; and she 
went down to the sea-side to be in the way to embark 
at the last moment, when all the tedious outfit for a 
great man’s voyage was over.” 

“So this explains a hint she threw out, about 
going to the world’s end!” said I. 

** Yes, sir; she would have been half way thereal- 
ready, if it had not pleased God to send contrary 


y | wind, to save Dick Mansel’s life.” ‘His life! poor 


wretch!” said I; ‘*did he take to worse courses still?” 
**Pretty bad, sir; but not quite so bad as he got credit 
for. Vl tell you as short as I can. 

“There came to Berwick, now and then, ascamp 
of a fellow, whom every body knew to be a gambler 
and a cheat; and whom none but such idle dogs 3s 
Dick Mansel would keep company with, This mao, 
sir, was known to be in or about town Jast autumn, 
and to have won money of Richard both on the turf 
and atthe card table. They had a row about it, it 
seems, high words, and even a scuffle; but few knew 


| 
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— that the crown counsel—a rather flippant young man 


or cared; aud Jack Osborne went away as he came, 


with none the wiser. 
‘ ix weeks or two months ago, It b< 
to eenereatee he had been missed of late from 


i d that Berwick was the last place 
aad been seen; and, good for nothing as he. 
bs : he had decent relations who began to think it 

orth while to inquire into it, The last person in 
Lowe had been seen, in our town, WAS 


~~ Dick Mansel; who, when asked about him, 

knowledge of his old comrade. But Dick's 
own character by this time was grown very i- 
ous, and though no one here, from respect to oe: 
mily would have breathed such a notion, Jack Us- 
borne’s stranger uncle felt no scruple in insinuating 
that his nephew had met with foul play, and insist- 
ing on an inquiry. 
the of this, a very suspicious 
stance came out: a pair of pistols, well known ye 
Osborne’s, were found in Dick’s possession; an a 
story, of his having received them in part ong! 
of some gambling debt, was of course very litde, ‘ 
at all believed. ‘There were plenty of people who 
could depose, that on the 23d of October, at a tavern 
dinner, the two had quarrelled, and had high words; 
though they were afterwards seen to go out sepa 
rately, and seemingly good friends. ‘ 

«*The next step in evidence was, two people hav- 
ing returned late that evening, and on passing & little 
stunted thicket, about half a mile from town, hear- 
ing something like groans and cries; which, howev- 
er, they paid little attention to, being in a great hur- 

> This caused the place to be searched; and inan 
old sand-pit near the spot, to the surprise and horror 
of all Berwick, were found the remains of poor Jack 
Osborne; his clothes, from the dry nature of the 

und, quite in good preservation. ; ; 
“Things began now to put on a face terribly seri- 


whose company he 


ous for Dick Mansel; especially as another man now | te 


came forward to say (people should be very cau- 

tious,) that he had met Dick—or some one so like 

him, that he had no doubt of its being him—on the 

road to that very spot, just before the hour when the 
roans were heard; and that on being addressed by 
is namé, he passed on, and gave no answer. 

“Between the quarrel and the pistols, and the 
groans, and the dead body, and above all the evidence 
of this man, a complete case was made out fora jury, 
and there were many things besides to give it a co- 
lour, especially poor Dick’s own reckless habits and 
his evident confusion when first asked what he had 
been doing on the evening of the 25d of October. ‘To 
those who saw his conscience stricken look, when 
taken by surprise, and hisangry defiance afterwards, 
when aware of the drift of the question, there was no 
doubt of his guilt. 

“Dick was committed for trial; and, oh! sir, it was 
a sad day for all who knew his worthy parents, and 
had seen the creature himself grow up before them, 
a pretty eurly-haired child, and then a manly spirited 
boy! His behaviour in priscn was chiefly dogged and 
sullen; and he seemed to scorn even denying the fact 
to those who could suppose him guilty, as most did; 
but on his poer father (who never would credit it) 
urging him to think, for the sake of his grey hairs, 
whether some means of proving his innocence might 
notyet be found, he at length suid, though it seemed 
wrung from him by his parent’s distress, **'lhere’s 
one person On earth who, could clear me of this hor- 
rible charge, (but even if she were angel enough to 
do it, I suppose she’s left England, ) and that’s Mary 
Fenwick! Thisisa judgment on me, father, for my 
usage to that girl!” 

‘* The agonized parents lost not a moment in wri- 
ting to Mary the most pathetic letter broken heart 
ever penned. They feared she would have sailed, 
but it pleased God otherwise; and though the wind 
that first kept them had changed, they were detained 
one week longer for reasons of state. Mary carried 
the letter to her good mistress, and told her all. 

“She readily got leave for the journey, and was 
offered a fellow-servant to take care of her; but she 
was steadfast in declining it. ‘I would wish noun- 
necessary witness of poor Richard’s shame and his 
parent’s sorrow, my lady,’ ‘said she; and God will 
protect one who is going to return good for evil.’ 

“* There was not a moment to be lost, to let Mary 
appear at the assizesyesterday, and get back to Ports- 
mouth in time; so into the mail she stepped, and ar- 
rived here as soon as a letter could have done. When 
they saw her, the poor old Mansels almost fainted 
for joy. ‘They kissed and wept over her, as they had 
done many a Uicae when their son’s wildness grieved 
her gentle spirit; but they soon came to look up to 
heras a guardian angel come to save their grey hairs 
from despair and disgrace, 

** They would have 
comfort Richard; but 
need of our stren 

ive him; and b 
im; and pray 
world alone.’ 


“She was quite worn out with fatigue, it may be 
and glad to lay her head 
v pe on her mother’s bosom, in the bed where 
pom He ay and where she had hardly expected 
able for the itagain. She rose quite refreshed, and 
et tad ¢ hard trial (and hard it was to one so mod- 
whole ae of appearing in court before ber 

pe he en people on so melancholy an occasion. 
bat of a = indulged with a chair, and sat as much 
till she Ossible, surrounded by kind friends, 
jae a ould be called on. The ease for the prose- 

On Was gone into; and a chain of circumstantial 


evidence made out so desperately against poor Dick, 


proposed to her to see and 
she said mildly, ‘We have both 
th for to-morrow. ‘Tell him I for- 
ess God for bringing me to save 
that it may not be from danger in this 


—said, “his is a hollow case, you will see, my lord. 
Nothing short of an antsz can bring him off.’ 

***And that shall be proved immediately, my lord,’ 
replied—very unexpectedly—some of the prisoner’s 
friends. ‘We have a witnesshere come more than 
three hundred miles for the purpose; and Mary, 
shaking like a leaf, and deadly pale, was placed in the 

- ‘The counsel had nothing for it but to examine 
her. T should be sorry to say, sir, he wished to find 
her testimony false; but lawyers have a frightful 
pride in shewing their ingenuity; and he did not 
quite like his ‘hollow case’ to be overturned. At all 
events his manner was any thing but encouraging to 
a poor frightened girl; but he little knew that Mary 
could be firm as a rock where duty was concerned. 

“On being desired to say what she knew of this 
business, Mary simply averred, in as few words as 
possible, that Richard Mansel could not have been in 
Overton wood at the hour assigned for the murder of 
Jack Osborne; as he was at that very time with her, 
on the road toS farm, exactly on the other 
side of the town. 

“* “Very pleasantly engaged, I dare say, my dear!’ 
said the counsel, flippantly; ‘but I am afraid the court 
will not be the more disposed to admit your evi- 
dence on that account.’ 

‘lam sure they ought,’ said Mary, in a tone of 
deep and solemn sincerity, which dashed the lawyer 
& good deal. 

‘But,’ said he, recovering himself, ‘Richard Man- 
sel met you, you say, on the road to S » ata 
little after the hour of nine, on a certain evening.— 
‘Pray what reason may you have for remembering 
the hour?’ 

** «Because I had stayed to give his mother her nine 
o’clock draught before I left town, and because, just 
as] got tomy father’s gate, the church clock struck 


***Very accurate! And pray what leads you to be 
80 positive asto the day?’ ‘Because that very next 
evening I sailed for London in a smack, whose sail- 
ing day is always on a Friday, and Thursday must 
have been the 23d.’ 

*** Very logical indeed! And now, my dear, to 
come more to the point; how come you to remember 
this meeting itself so very particularly? It was not 
the first, I dare say.’ ‘No sir,’ said Mary, her pale- 
ness giving way to a flush of insulted dignity; ‘ but 
it was the dast! ! I remember it, because we were 
engaged to be married; and on that very night (and 
Ibless God it was no other) Richard Mansel told 
me, and not very kindly, I was not a fit wife for 
him; and all that had been going on between us so 
long was forever at an end! I have a right to re- 
member this, sir, [ think.’ 

** Mary had made, to muster strength and utter- 
ance for this testimony, all the exertion nature would 
permit. She fell back, fainting, into her father’s 
arms, and a murmur of admiration ran through the 
court. 


**¢ This is an ALIBI, with a witness!’ said an old 
shrewd barrister. ‘”Lis not likely a discarded sweet- 
heart would come six hundred miles to perjure her- 
self for a scoundrel like this!’ In corroboration of 
Mary’s simple testimony, should any be required, 
there was handed to the jury a housewife, or pocket- 
book, whose few leaves of simple memorandums con- 
tained, (evidently written down at the moment, and 
blotted with a still discernible tear,) ‘Oct. 23d,— 
‘This day, parted for ever in this world with poor 
Richard Mansel. God grant we may meet in the 
next. 

** And did they meet again in this world, sir?” 
said 1, when my honest friend had got rid of some- 
thing troublesome in his eyes. ‘*No, sir; Mary felt 
it was better otherwise, and no one durst press it 
upon her. She wrote him a letter though, which no 
one else saw; and I hear he says his lite was hardly 
worth saving, since he has lost Mary.” 

Little more passed between me and my friend, as 
the lights of Dunbar were now in view. I have since 
been in Berwick, and find Richard lives with his pa- 
rents, a saddler and a wiser man than they ever ex- 
pected him to be; and Mary is married, in India, to 
a young chaplain, up the country, to whom Lord S— 
has promised a living in her own native north, on his 
return to Britain. 


VARIETIES. 


JEU D’ESPRIT. 


The following laughable jeu d’esprit, which con- 
tains a collection of don-mots, is extracted from the 
Atheneum. 


*€1—An irritable man went to visit a sick friend, 
and asked him concerning his health. ‘The patient 
was so ill that he could not reply; whereupon the 
other, in a rage, said, ‘1 hope that I may soon fall 
sick, and then I will not answer you when you visit me.” 


2—A speculative gentleman, wishing to teach his 
horse to co without food, starved him to death. ‘I 
had a great loss,” said he; ‘for just ashe learned to 
live without eating he died.’ , 


5—A curious inquirer, desirous to know how he 


looked when asleep, sat with closed eyes before a 
murror. 


4—A yoang man told his friend, that he dreamed 
that he had struck bis foot against a sharp nail. “Why 
then do you sleep without your shoes?’ was the reply. 

5—A robustious countryman meeting a physician, 
ran to hide behind a wall; being asked the cause, he 


replied, ‘it is so long since I have been sick, that I 
am ashamed to look a physician in the face.’ 

6—A gentleman had ‘a cask of Aminean wine, 
from which his servant stole a large quantity. When 
the master perceived the deficiency, he diligently 
inspeeted the top of the cask, but could find no trace 
of an opening. ‘Look if there be not a hole in the 

ou not see tha i i 
the deficiency is at the top, and 
7—A young man meeting an acquaintance, said, 
I heard that you were dead.’ ‘But,’ says the other, 
‘you see me alive,’ ‘I do not know how that may be,’ 
replied he; ‘you are a notorious liar, but my inform- 
ant was a person of credit? 


8—A_ man, hearing thata raven would live two 
hundred years, bought one to try. 

9—During a storm the passengers of a vessel that 
appeared in danger, seized different implements to 
aid them in swimming, and one of the number se- 
lected for that purpose the anchor, 
of died; a fellow meeting 

survivor as ich is j 

aan aaah ch is it, you or your brother 

11—A man whose son was dead, seeing a crowd 
assembled to witness the funeral, said, ‘L am asham- 
ed to bring my little son into such a numerous as- 
sembly.’ 

12—The son of a fond father, when going to war, 
promised to bring home the head of one ot the en- 


-emy. His parent replied, ‘I should be glad to see 


you come home without a head, provided you come 
home safe.’ 

_15—A man wrote to his friend in Greece, begging 
him to purchase books. From negligence or avarice 
he neglected to execute the commission; but fearing 
that his correspondent might be offended, he exe 
claimed when next they met, ‘My dear friend, I 
never got the letter that you wrote me about the 
books.’ 

14—A wittol, a barber, and a bald-headed man 
travelled together. Losing their way, they were 
forced to sleep in the open air; and, to avert danger, 
it was agreed to keep watch by turns. The lot first 
fell on the barber, who, for amusement, shaved the 
fool’s head while he slept; he then woke him, and 
the fool, raising his hand to scratch his -head, ex- 
claimed, ‘Here’s a pretty mistake; rascal! you have 
waked the bald-headed man instead of me. 

15—A citizen, seeing some sparrows in a tree, 
went beneath and shook it, holding out his hand to 
catch them as they fell. 

16—A foolish fellow having a house to sell, took 
a brick from the wall to exhibit as a sample. 


From the Court and Camp of Napoleon. 
ELIZA. 

Marie Anne Elise, the eldest of Napoleon’s sis- 
ters, was born on the 8th January, 1777. She was fond 
of luxury andeommand. She was the friend of im- 
provement, in agriculture, education, and the arts 
and scieaces. She died on the 9th August 1820, at 
Trieste. Napoleoa on hearing of her death at St. 
Helena, said ‘* Eliza has just shown us the way.— 
Death, which seemed to have overlooked our family, 
now begins to strike it. I shall be the next to fol- 
low her to the grave.” . 


PAULINE, 

Pauline, the second of Napoleon’s sisters, was 
born at Ajacio, on the 20th of Uctober 1780. In 1801 
she married General Le Clere, who, ’tis said, she 
cordially hated. After his death in 1803 she married 
Prince Camille Borghese. She was allowed to be 
one of the most beautiful women in Europe. Artists 
were unanimous in considering her a perfect Venus 
de Medicis; and so little was her encouragement of 
the fine arts, limited by the ordinary ideas of decor- 
um, that Canova was permitted to model from her 
person a naked Venus, which is esteemed one of the 
most exquisite of his works. Being asked by an 
English Peeress how she could submit to such an ex- 
posure of her person, she conceived that the question 
only reiated to physical inconveniences, and answer- 
ed, that “ there was a fire in the apartment.” 

Devoted to pleasure, without talent, she delighted 
in splendour, dissipation, and all kinds of flattery. 
Fouche goes the horrible length of imputing to her, 
an intrigue with her own brother ‘* voluptuous Cha- 
teau de Neuilly! magnificent Palace of the Fauxborg 
St. Honore!” [he exclaimed} ** if your walls, like 
those of the palaces of the Kings of Babylon, could 
reveal the truth, what licentious scenes would you not 
depict in large characters!” This odious story, 
however, has been universally rejected. 

** ‘The gross and guilty enormities of the ancient 
Roman Emperors, do not,” (observes Sir Walter 
Scott, ) ‘‘belong to the character of Bonaparte, 
foul aspersions have been cast on him by those who 
were willing to represent him as, in all respects, the 
counterpart of Tiberius and Caligula.” 

She was anxious, though in a debilitated state of 
health, to watch by the death bed of her brother at 
St. Helena. With this view she addressed, in July 
1821, only three weeks before the intelligence of her 
brother’s death reached Europe, an earnest appeal 
to the Earl of Liverpool, then at the head of the Bri- 
tish Government—**The malady (said she) by which 
the Emperor is attacked, is mortal at St. Helena. In 
the name of all the members of the family, I claim a 
change of climate. If so just a request be refused 
it will be a sentence of death passed upon him; and 
in this case, | demand permission to depart for St. 
Helena, to rejoin my brother, and to receive his part- 
ing breath. I know that the moments of his life are 
counted, and 1 should eternally reproach myself, if 1 
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did not employ all the means in my power to soften 
his last hours, and to prove my devotion to him,”— 
I'he prayer was granted, but it was too late! 

Her person was not tall, nor imposing; nor did 

she appear moulded in that form which, when ob- 
tained, seems to have been predestined to empire, 
but she had about her all that indefinable persuasive- 
ness which captures the affections in silence. Her 
forehead was classically small; her eyes of a gentle 
blue, and generally suffused with a sort of coquettish 
sleepiness, which whether produced by pain or plea- 
sure, wood and won the imagination more effectual- 
ly than the brighest sparkle trom the haughtiest eye. 
The nose was straight and delicate—the mouth ex- 
quisite, particularly when she spoke. On her head 
the most beautiful hair was moulded into the choicest 
forms of Herculaneum and Pompeii, without ever 
diverging into any of those poor eaprices of modern 
fashion to which she largely sacrificed in other parts 
of her apparel, 
Her voice was of the most fascinating sweetness and 
enveloped every thing in its charm. Her conversa- 
tion 18 represented as having been perfectly easy, of- 
ten graceful, but always trifling. There was nothing 
in it of the daring and decision of her family. 

She once said ** that a Government which feared 
women could have little to hope from men.” 

_ She died near Florence on the 9th June 1825, and 
directed in her will that a pretty considerable eapi- - 
tal should be set apart, the interest of which is to be 
applied in perpetuity, to enable two young men of 
Ajaccio, to study surgery and medicine. 


GLEANINGS 
_ From the Diary ofa Student. 

Epaminondus said, Poverty was his inheritance, 
and consequently familiar to him; but he made it 
still more light by his philosophy, and the uniform 
simplicity of his life, 

Honesty.—Aristides said to the Athenians, When 
I managed your finances with all proper honesty, I 
was loaded with calumnies; and now when I suffer 
them to become a prey to public robbers, I am be- 
come a mighty good citizen—but I am more asham- 
ed of my present honours than my former disgrace, 

Floral Culender.—The Monks of ancient days had 
for cach day in the year, a flower dedicated toa par- 
ticular saint. 

St. Anthony’s Fire-—-its derivation.—When it 
raged violently in various parts in the 11th century, 
(according to the legend) the intercession of St. An- 
thony was prayed for, and the disease miraculously 
ceased. 

Chemistry is defined by Dr. Johnson to be the 
philosophy of fire. 

Janus.—The first day of January is dedicated to 
him, because being two faced, he is the emblem of 
retrospect and fovesight united. 

Statues.—Cato said, he would prefer the question 
being asked, why a statue Was not erected to his 
memory and his deeds, than why one was. 

Friday is superstitiously considered an unlucky 
day, because on that day the Saviour was crucified: 
also, the fast ordered by the Church contributes to 
perpetuate the mournful ideas. 

Origin of Cock Fighting.—When Themistocles 
was marching his army against the Persians, he by 
the way espying two cocks fighting, caused them to 
halt, and addressed his army as follows—* Behold 
these do not fight for their household gods, for the 
monuments of their ancestors, nor for glory, nor for 
liberty, nor for the safety of their children, but only 
because one will not yield to the other.” ‘This so 
encouraged the Grecians, that they fought strenu- 
ously, and obtained a victory, and ever after cocke 
fighting was annually ordered to be celebrated. 

Leprosy was prevalent some time since, from the 
necessity of eating salt fish during a greater part of 
the year from the ordinances of the old religion—as 
also from the defective condition of agriculture. 

Almanack is derived from an Arabian word sig- 
nifying to count; other authorities assert the word to 
be of German origin, and say that our ancestors were 
in the practice of carving the annual course of the 
moon on billets of wood. 

Cato.—When the deputation of the Senate of 
Rome waited on Cato, they found him dressing 
turnips, and offered him gold; he replied that a man 
that could be satisfied with such a supper as he was 
now about to partake of, had no need of gold. 

Poverty.—Aristides prided himself more upon his 
poverty than the laurels which he won. 

Nearchus said, the greatest incentive to evil was 
pleasure; and that the greatest burden and calamity 
to the soul isthe body, from which she cannot dis- 
engage herself, but by such a wise course of reason 
as shall separate her from all corporeal passions. 

Cheapness.—Nothing superfluous can ever be 
cheap. | 
Cato the Censsr.—When the people clamoured 
violently for corn, he said it was difficult to speak 
to the stomach, as it had no ears. 

Ruin.—It was observed, that 
save that city from ruin, where a 
than an ox. 


HUMILITY AND PERSEVERANCE—a FABLE. 
‘rom the side of a mountain there flowed forth a 
little rivulet—its voice was searcely heard amid the 


rustling of the leaves and grass around, and its shal- 


Jow and narrow stream might be overlooked by the 


traveller. This brook, although so small, was in- 
spired with a proud spirit, and murmured against 
the decree of Providence, which bad cast its lot se 


it was difficult to 
fish sold for more 


lowly. 


| 
| 
| 
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“J wish I were a cloud, to roll all day through the 
heavens, painted so beautifully, as those lovely shapes 
are coloured, and never descending again in show- 
ers; or, at least, [ wish I were a broad river, per- 
forming some useful duty in the world. Shame on 
my weak waves and unregarded bubbling. 1 might 
as well have never been, as to be thus puny, insig- 

i and useless.” 
nWhen the brook had thus complained, a beautiful 
tall flower, that bent over its bosom, replied, = 

«* Thou art in error, brook. Puny and insigni- 
ficant thou mayest be; useless thou art not, for 1 owe 
half my beauty, perhaps my life, to thy refreshing 
waters. The plants adjacent to thee are greener and 
richer than the others. ‘The Creator has given thee 
a duty, which, though humble, thou must not ne- 

lect. Besides, who knows what may be thy future 
estiny? Flow on, I beseech thee.” 

The brook heard the rebuke, and danced along its 
way more cheerfully. On and on it went, growing 
broader and broader. By and by other rivulets pour- 
ed their crystal waters into it, and swelled its deep- 
ening bosom, in which already began to appear the 
fairy creatures of the wave, darting about joyfully, 
and glistening in the sun. As its channel grew wider 
and wider, and yet other branches came gliding into 
it, the stream began to assume the importance of a 
river, and boats were launched on it, and it rolled on 
in a meandering course through a teeming country, 
freshening whatever it touched, and giving the whole 
scene a new character of beauty. . 

As it moved on now in majesty and pride, the sound 
of its gently-héaving billows tormed itself into the 
following words: 

«© At the outset of life, however humble we may 
seem, fate may have in store for us great and unex- 
pected opportunities of doing good and of being 
great. In the hope of these we should ever pass on 
without despair or doubt, trusting that perseverance 
will bring in its own reward. How little I dreamed 
when I first sprang on my course what purposes J 
was destined to fulfil! hat happy beings were to 
owe their blissto me! What lofty trees, what vel- 
vet meadows, what golden harvests were to hail my 
career! Let not the meck and lowly despair: hea- 
ven will supply them with noble inducements to vir- 
tue.” 


Baron Trenck.—The tamous Baron Trenck, it is 
known, had an amour with the youngest sister of 
Frederick the Great; and to this the unrelenting bar- 
barity of the King is commonly attributed. He es- 
caped from the fortress of Glatz, and took service 
successively with the Russiansand Austrians. Many 

ears afterwards, in 1754, as he was passing through 

Jantzic he was treacherously given up to the Prus- 
sian governmeut, and was sent to the fortress of Mag- 
deburg. Here he was confined for nearly ten years 
with cireumstances of the most aggravated cruelty, 
He was placed in a danfp dungeon, loaded with irons 
of sixty-eight pounds weight, almost starved to death, 
and, finally tortured, by being waked during his 
slumbers every half hour. ‘This overwhelming mis- 
ery did not, however, break his spirit; assisted by 
the pity of the soldiers who guarded him, he contriv- 
ed to send letters to the Princess Amelia, and to 
others of hisfriends. By these means he obtained 
money, with which he bribed the soldiers to procure 
him files and other tools, as well as lights, pens and 
paper. His various attempts to escape are very cu- 
rious, as well as the herculean labours he went 
through in the progress of them. Suffice it to say, 
not one of them was successful; but that he was final- 
ly released, towards the end of the year 1772, partly 

rom the representations to her brother of the Prin- 
cess Amelia, and partly in consequence of his having 
succeeded in bribing the Imperial Minister at Berlin, 
who demanded his liberty as an officer in the Aus- 
trian service. He afterwards passed a turbulent and 
discontented life; always engaged in law-suits and 
discussions respecting the succession of his cousin, 
Francis Trenck; which ought to have descended to 
him, bet was by treachery and chicanery, usurped 
by others. He became, at different times, a wine 
merchant, an editor of a newspaper, and an author 


_ of German poetry. At the commencement of the | 


French revolution he came to Paris, where he wis 
guillotined during the reign of terror.--Lord Do- 
ver’s Life of Frederick Li. 
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Satrurpay, May 5, 18382. 


ImrontTant.--We observe the following import- 
ant statement in a late London Courier,—‘* The 
Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria walked 


for some time in Hyde Park yesterday.” 


Pagani recently gave what was announced as his 
“ Jast concert in England.” 


A new poem has just issued from the-press of this 
city, entiled the ‘* Saturniad,” and purporting to be 
a full and true account of the rise and progress of the 
“University of Quilsilvane.” It is evidently intended 
as a hit at our university, but not having as yet found 


leisure for its perusal, we are unable to decide as to 
its claims to merit, 


S. L. Fairfield has issued a prospectus for the pub- 
lication of a new Monthly Magazine. The follow- 
ing paragraph from the prospectus will explain its 
design:— 

The North American Magazine will be devoted 
particularly to American Literature, bat will also 
contain reviews of foreign works, and extracts of 
merit—tales, sketches of scenery and manners, bio- 
graphical and critical notices, poetry, the fine arts, 
drama, and a summary of literary and scientific in- 
telligence, with reviews of all new works, will con- 
stitute a portion of the entertainment which will be 
presented in this proposed periodical, All litigated 
questions, either of politics, religion, or the learned 
professions, will be carefully avoided; and all per- 
sonal rivalry or animosity excluded from the pages 
of this Magazine. 


The New Orleans Mercantile of a late date, has 
the following;—** About fifteen months ago, the 
city council passed an ordinance that all ihe build- 
ings on the batture in faubourg Delor should be 
removed, and that in case the proprietors refus- 
ed to comply with the ordinance, the mayor was 
to use his power and have them demolished. The 
proprietors refused to comply with the dispositions 
of the ordinance, and the matter terminated in a law 
suit, whereby the authority of the mayor and city 
council to remove these buidings on the batture was 
disputed. On Monday the supreme court gave judg- 
ment in favour of the corporation, by which the 
power disputed to the mayor and city council, is con- 
firmed.” 


Errecrs or A Ratt Roav.—The Chester County 
Democrat says:—‘* We have noticed with pleasure 
the great improvement made along the route of the 
West Chester Rail Road, in the appearance of farms. 
Wherever the rail road has passed, it has carried a 
stimulus to industry, displayed not only in solid and 
permanent improvements, but in an attention to mat- 
ters of comfort and ornament. Fences are put up, 
or repaired, and arranged with neatness; garden-pa- 
lings are white-washed; and fields, before perhaps 
never turned with a plough, and long given up to bar- 
renness and poverty-grass, are now broken up in rea- 
diness to receive the grain. Lime is spread out, and 
the eye of the passenger sees with delight, a new 
country, as it were, dragged from obscurity and 


given toman. Such are the effects of industry and 


enterprize, and so highly beneficia) are improve- 
ments in transportation, by means of which time is 
saved, distances lessened and the labour of man di- 
minished,” 


LIVES AND VOYAGES. 

The Messrs. Harpers have just embodied ina num- 
ber of their Family Library, the lives and voyages of 
the Early Navigators, with the history of the Bue- 
caniers, the whole comprised in a single volume.— 
We cannot conceive of a more interesting book.— 
Some of the sketches abound with romance, and de- 
tail adventures of a most spirited, and sometimes of 
a most sanguinary nature. A notice in the New 
York American, from which we make an extract, 
affords a cerrect opinion of the character of this vo- 
lume: 
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the ‘* Buceaniers of America,” was chiefl 
veo fia the cattle-hunters of the West India isl- 
ands, though generally their crews were officered by 
hundreds of broken down gentlemen, blers, and 
disbanded officers, and other men of desperate for 
tune, from every part of England and France. The 
precarious and hardy life of the first class had, by 
inuring them to exposure and toil of all kinds, fitted 
them for the physical labours of the life of a rover, 
while the reckless courses to which the latter were 
habituated, were a good preparatory school for the 
desperate measures they were compelled to adopt to 
retain their influence over their companions, It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the character of the 
Buccanier, instead of being such as the poet loves 
to draw, and the maiden to dwell upon, was actually 
profligate, eruel, and debased, with but the single 
virtue of courage—if that may be called a virtue, 
the use of which any German prince may buy or 
sell for twenty cents a day—to snatch from con- 
tempt their lives of low debauchery and flagitious 


crime. 


THAMES TUNNEL. 
An intelligent London correspondent of the Ports- 
mouth, (N. H.) Herald, gives the following descrip- 
tion of the great Tunnel under the Thames. 


My next visit was to the ‘Tunnel, which is on the 
Surry side, about 2 miles below London Bridge. The 
descent is by a winding stair, intended for foot pas- 
sengers, in a passage or well about 60 feet deep and 
about the same in diameter. From the bottom, the 
Tunnel opens on one side by a double passage form- 
ing two arches, having each a carriage road about 10 
or 11 feet in width; and on one side a foot path of 
about 30 inches wide. At regular distances of about 
20 feet, there are openings in the wall which divides 
two passages, allowing a communication from one to 
the other; and in every second or third of these, there 
is a handsome lamp-post with a branch each way for 
the purpose of lighting both passages with gas. The 
brick work of the ‘Tunnel is four or five feet in thick- 
ness, and arched, top and bottom, and with a slight 
curve on the sides, so as to be of the strongest pos- 
sible form,—the floor being afterwards made level. 
The excavation already made,and which has not been 
continued since the Jast time it filled, is about 600 
feet, or half across the river; and from the shaft there 
isa very slight descending curve, conforming, in a 
small degree, to the bed of the river. The ‘Tunnel 
is now dry and lighted with gas, having at the end s 
large mirror, which, by reflecting the light, gives it 
all the appearance ot being completed. ‘The bed of 
the river, over the part which admitted the water, 
has been filled up with clay, and the water since 
pumped out with a steam engine, so as now to be com- 
fortably dry, and not more damp than the streets of 
London in a wet day. It was intended (for the ad- 
mission of carriages, &c.) that a shaft of about 200 
feet in diameter, should be made in the rear of the 
present one, with a winding path for the descent; 


but no part of that has been commenced, and the 


want of funds at present prevents the completion of 
the work. 

The bridges of London are probably superior to 
any in the world. The new London bridge particular- 
ly, is a grand work, being built of hewn granite, on 
tour arches of about 50 or 60 feet in height, and about 
60 or 70 in width, with high stone balustrades and 
bronze lamp-posts with large gas burners. The 
bridge passes over a street at each end; and on both 
sides are broad stone stairs descending to the shores 
of the river. The length is about 1200 or 1300 feet, 
and at each end a number of houses have been re- 
moved to forma passage to the bridge. The next 
above is Southwark bridge, which is of cast iron, on 
three arches, the widest being 240 feet span. ‘This 
is very beautiful, being of great height and width, as 


The principal memoirs in this volume are those of | 
Sir Francis Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier, though | 
it also embraces notices of the lives and voyages of | 
other distinguished navigators. Of the three former, | 
many personal anecdotes are here related, whieh are | 
but litte Known, and in connexion with the life of | 
Dampier, a highly instructive and entertaining ac- 
count of the Buceaniers is given. Many interesting 
particulars will be new to the generality of readers. 
Legends of those daring rovers who infested the Car- 
ribean Sea in the days of the English Jameses and 
Charleses, are sufficiently familiar to our ears from 
early childhood; but their real adventures, eonsider- 
ing the influence which they exercised upon the 
early settlement of the New World, have not been 
treated with sufficient minuteness by the historian.— 
When we think of these freebooters having fleets 
of ships manned with three or four thousand men at 
a time, and underiaking expeditions in the Spanish 
territories against cities with ten times that number 
of inhabitants, we can estimate the space which 
their exploits filled. in the world’s eye. And when 
we read again of a handful of pirates armed only 
with sabres and pistols, vanquishing two hundred 
cavalry, and two regiments of infantry, in an open 
field, we are enabled to form some idea of the won- 
derful energies which their desperate mode of life 
called forth. Romance has trenched much upon truth 
in painting the characters of these freebooters, as 
worthy of the days of chivalry: in representing their 
feats of arms, however, she has done no more than 
copy reality with faithfulness. ‘The materiel of that 
singular association, who called themselves ‘‘ Gentle- 


men rovers,” and “ Brothers of the coast,’ but better 


was £800,000 sterling. 


MRS. TROLLOPE IN AMERICA. 

A book of ‘Travels in America,” has lately ap- 
peared in London, from the pen of Mrs. Trollope, 
(** Phebus, what a name!”) a lady intimately ac- 
quainted with Miss Frances Wright, we beg pardon, 
Mrs. —— The Harpers are re- 
publishing the work, which is said to be an affair al- 
together original, beautifully touched with scandal, 
and not devoid of interest. The London Quarterly 
has a pleasant notice of it, with some extracts. We 
annex a few of them: 


Our authoress and her party sailed for America in 
November, 1827, and having disembarked at New 
Orleans, proceeded up the huge Mississippi in the 
steamboat Belvidere, one of those wonderful float- 
ing palaces of which the Americans are never tired 
of talking. But our fair authoress does not appear 
to have been overwhelmed by this first specimen of 
transatlantic magnificence. 

‘Let no one,’ she says, ‘ who wishes to receive 
agreeable impressions of American manners, com- 
mence their travels ina Mississippi steamboat; for 
myself, it is with all sincerity 1 declare that | would 
infinitely prefer sharing the apartment of a party 
pigs to the being confined to its 

in. 

This relates to the ladies’ apartment; but we spare 
the description of the large Ae and its carpet, the 
‘state and condition’ of which she leaves us to im- 
agine from the following sentence: 


are all the other bridges, and the cost of building | 9 


*I hardly know any annoyance, indeed,’ she con- 
tinues, ‘so deeply repugnant to English feelings, as 
the incessant, remorseless spitting of Americans. I 
feel that Lowe my readers an apology for the re- 
—_ use of this, and several other odious words; 

t I cannot avoid them, without suffering the fideli- 
ty of description to escape me.’ 

The company in this river palace appears to have 
been every way suitable to the accommodations. 

* The gentlemen in the cabin would certainly nei- 
ther, from their language, manners, nor appearance, 
have received that designation in Europe; but we 
soen found their claim to it rested on more substan- 
tial ground, for we heard them nearly all addressed 
by the titles of general, colonel, and major. On men- 
tioning these military dignities to an English friend 
some time afterwards, he told me that he too had 
made the voyage with the same description of com= 
pany, but remarking that there was not a single cap- 
tain among them, he made the observation to a fel- 
low passenger, and asked how he accounted for it, 
** Oh, sir, the captains are all on deck,” was the 


reply: 

‘The total want of all the usual courtesies of the 
table, the voracious rapidity with which the viands 
were seized and devoured, the strange, uncouth phra- 
ses and pronunciation; the loathsome spitting, from 
the contamination of which it was absolutely impos- 
sible to protect our dresses; the frightful manner of 
feeding with their knives, till the whole blade seem- 
ed to enter into the mouth; and the still more fright- 
ful manner of cleaning the teeth afterwards with a 
pocket-knife, soon forced us to feel that we were not 
surrounded by the generals, colonels, and majors of 
the old world; and that the dinner hour was to be any 
thing rather than an hour of enjoyment. ’-vol. i. p. 19. 

Life on the Mississippi.—‘From time to time ap- 
peared the hut of the wood-cutter, who supplies the 
steam-boats with fuel, at the risk, or rather with the 
assurance of early death, in exchange for dollars and 
whiskey. These sad dwellings are nearly all of them 
inundated during the winter, and the best of them 
are constructed on piles, which permit the water to 
reach its highest level without drowning the wreteh- 
ed inhabitants. These unhappy beings are invariably 
the victims of ague, which they meet recklessly, sus- 
tained by the incessant use of ardent spirits. ~The 
squalid look of the miserable wives and children of 
these men was dreadful, and often as the spectacle 
was renewed, I could never look at it with indiffer- 
ence. Their complexion is of a bluish white, that 
suggests the idea of dropsy; this is invariable, and 
the poor little ones wear exactly the same ghastly 
hue. A miserable cow and a few pigs standing knee 
deep in water, distinguish the more prosperous of 
these dwellings; and on the whole I should say that 
I never witnessed human nature reduced so low, as 
itappeared in the wood-cutter’s huts on the unwhole- 
some banks of the Mississippi.’—Ibid, p. 26, 

Life at Cincinnati.—*‘ We were soon settled in 
our new dwelling, which looked neat and comforta- 
ble enough, but we speedily found that it was devoid 
of nearly all the accommodations that Europeans 
conceive necessary to decency end comfort. No 
pump, no cistern, no drain of any kind, no dustman’s 
cart, or any other visible means of getting rid of the 
rubbish, which vanishes with such celerity in Lon- 
don, that one has no time to think of its existence; 
but which accumulated so rapidly at Cincinnati, that 
I sent for my landlord to know in what manner re- 
fuse of all kinds was to be disposed of. ‘Your 
help (he said) wil] just have to fix them all into the 
middie of the street, but you must mind, old wo- 
man, that it is the middle. 1 expect you don’t know 
as we have got a law what forbids throwing such 
things at the sides of the street, they must just all be 
cast right into the middle, and the pigs soon takes 
them off.”—In truth, the pigs are constantly seen 
doing Herculean service in this way through every 
uarter of the city; and though it is not very agreea- 
ble to live surrounded by hordes of those unsavoury 
animals, it is well they are so numerous, and so ac- 
tive in their capacity of scavengers, for without them 
the streets would soon be choked up with all sortsof 
in every stage of decomposition.’—Ibid, 
51. 


The following extract speaks so admirably for it- 
self, that any commentary of ours would hurtit. + 

‘Though I do not quite sympathise with those who 
consider Cincinnati as one of the wonders of the earth, 
I certainly think it a éity of extraordinary size and 
importance, when it is remembered that thirty years 
ago the cas: forest occupied the ground where 


it stands; and every month appears to extend its 
limits and its wealth. 


* Some of the native political economists assert 
that this rapid conversion of a bear-brake into a pros- 
perous city, is the result of free political institutions; 
not being very deep in such matters, a more obvious 
cause suggested itself to me, in the unceasing goad 
which necessity applies to industry in this couniry, 
and in the absence of all resource for the idle. Dur- 
ing nearly two years that I resided at Cincinnati, or 
its neighborhood, I neither saw a beggar, nor a man 
of sufficient fortune to permit his ceasing the efforts 
to increase it: thus every bee in the hive is actively 
employed in search of that honey of Hybla, vulgarly 
called money: neither art, science, learning, nor 
pleasure, can seduce them from its pursuit. This 
unity of purpose, backed by the spirit of enterprise, 
and joined with an acuteness and ‘ofal* absence of 
probity, where interest is concerned, which might 
set canny Yorkshire at defiance, may well go far 
towards obtaining its purpose, 

‘ The low rate of taxation, too, unquestionably 
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individual 
had idea how much of the money 
in ‘taxes returns among the people, A 
their indus 
in the rehase of what their industry a a 
the enjoyment of what is furnished. di 
Lan English legislator, instead of sending sec 

the rae ] would send her to make a tour 0 . e 
U ited States. 1 had alittle leaning towards sedi- 
tion myself when I set out, — Thad half com- 

tour I was quite cured. : 

of rational man,” and I used to give a sort 0 roomy 
uiescence to the reasoning that went to prove 
each added want an added wo, Those who — 
in a comfortable London drawing-room know litle 
about the matter. Were the aliments which — 
life all that we wanted, the faculties of the hog mig 
suffice us; but if we analyze an hour of enjoyment, 
we shall find that itis made up of agreeable sensa- 
tions occasioned by a thousand delicate impressions 
on almost as many nerves; where these nerves - 
sluggish from never having been awakened, extern 
objects are more important, for they are less perceiv- 
ed; but where the whole machine of the human frame 
isin full activity, where every sense brings home 
to consciousness its touch of pleasure or of pain, then 
every object that meets the senses is important as a 
vehicle of happiness or misery. But let no frame 
so tempered visit the United States, or if they do, let 
it be with no longer pausing than will store the me- 
mory with images, which by the force of contrast, 
shall sweeten the future. 

«Guarda e passa (e poi) ragiam di lor.” 
‘The “simple” manner of living in Western 
America was more distasteful to me from its level- 
ling effects on the manners of the people, than from 
the personal privations that it rendered necessary; 
and yet, till 1 was without them, I wasin no degree 
aware of the many pleasurable sensations derived 
from the little elegancies and refinements enjoyed by 
the middle classes in Europe. There were many 
cireumstances, too trifling even for my gossiping 
pages, which pressed themselves daily and hourly 
upon us, and which forced us to remember painfully 
that we were not at home. It requires an abler pen 
than mine to trace the connexion which I am per- 
suaded exists between these deficiencies and the 
minds and manners of the people. All animal wants 
are supplied profusely at Cincinnati, and at a very 
easy rate; but, alas! these go but a very little way in 
the history of a day’s enjoyment. ‘The total and 
universal want of manners, both in males and females, 
is so remarkable, that I was constantly endeavouring 
to account for it. It certainly does not proceed from 
want of intellect. I have listened to much dull and 
heavy conversation in America, but rarely to any that 
I could strictly call silly, (if 1 except the every where 
privileged class of very young ladies.) . They appear 
to have clear heads and active intellects; are more 
ignorant on subjects that are only of conventional va- 
Jue than such asare of intrinsic importance; but there 
is no charm, no grace in their conversation. 1 very 
seldom, during my whole stay in the country, heard 
a sentence elegantly turned,and correctly pronounced 
from the lips of an American. There is always 
something either in the expression or the accent that 
jars the feelings or shocks the taste. 

Life in the Backwoods. We visited one farm, 
which interested us particularly from its wild and 
lonely situation, and from the entire dependence of 
the inhabitants upon their own resources. It was a 

rtial clearing in the very heart of the forest. The 
ouse was built on the side of a hill, so steep that a 
high ladder was necessary to enter the front door, 
while the back one opened against the hill side; at 
the foot of this sudden eminence ran a clear stream 
whose bed had been deepened into a little reservoir, 
Just opposite the house. A noble field of Indian 
corn stretched away into the forest on one side, and 
a few half-cleared acres, with a shed or two upon 
mediately before the house, was a emell potato or 
den, with a few peach and apple trees. The house 
was built of logs, and consisted of two rooms, be- 
sides a little shanty or lean-to, that was used as a 
kitchen, Both rooms were comfortably furnished 
with good beds, drawers, &e. The wife 
and a young woman who looked like her sister, were 
inning, and three little children were playin 
about. ‘The women told me that they spun he want 
all the cotton and woollen garments of the family, 
and knit all the stockings; her husband, though not 
made all the shoes. She 
e 
arm. All she wanted with money, she said, was to bu 
coffee, tea, and whiskey, and she could “eet ende i 
any day by sending a batch of butter and chiek- 
fasto market.” They used no wheat, nor sold any of 
their corn, which though it appeared a very large 
yi » Was not more than they required to make 
ook well, and said thee § the winter, She did not 
bet the and said they had all had ague in ‘the fall,’ 
s¢ seemed contented and proud of her inde- 
pendence; th it of hert 
cont thet th ough it was in somewhat a mournful ac- 
pany: I € said, ** Tis strange to us to see com- 
sa befonee the sun may rise and set a hundred 
bel re I shall see another human that does not 

Te to the family. 2. 

€se people were, indeed, independent—Robin- 


Pb pe: was hardly more so, and they eat and 


Y5 but yet it seemed to me there was 


something awful and almost unnatural in their lone- 
liness, No village bell ever summoned them to pray- 
er, where they might meet the friendly greetings of 
their fellow-men. When they die, no spot sacred 
by ancient reverence will receive their bones—Re- 
ligion will not breathe her sweet and solemn fare- 
well upon their grave; the husband or the father will 
dig the pit that is to hold them, beneath the nearest 
tree; he will himself deposit them within it, and the 
wind that whispers through the boughs will be their 
only requiem. But then they pay neither taxes or 
tithes, are never expected to pull off a hat or to make 
a curtsey, and will live and die without hearing or 
“— the dreadful words, ** God save the king.” 
p- 69. 


* These indefensible italics are not ours. 

We shall probably have occasion to refer to this 
book again, 

THE SOUTHWARK FAIR. 

We learn with pleasure that the receipts at the 
Southwark Hall during the several days of the Fair 
of last week, amounted to upwards of one thousand 
dollars—a liberal sum and for the best of charities, 
From the commencement to the close of the exhi- 
bition and sale, every thing was conducted with 
marked decorum and propriety, and received the 
sanction of the fathers and mothers ‘of the district, 
as well as the services and support of their estima- 
ble sons and daughters. The charges for the vari- 
ous articles disposed of, were, under the circum- 
stances, moderate, and the conduct of those who dis- 
posed of the goods, as well as of those who purchas- 
ed them, such as to command universal approbation 
for its modesty and propriety. The affair was con- 
ducted throughout in conformity with the strictest 
rules of temperance—lemonade and coffee being the 
strongest beverages to be obtained in the room. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

It was announced im some of the Richmond papers 
a short time since, that Mons. Chabert, the French 
Fire King, so called, had discovered an antidote for 
hydrophobia. We trust that this French chemist is 
not trifling with public opinion in a matter so impor- 
tant as this. We have always believed that there was 
some deception in his antidote for Prussie Acid, or 
that if he possessed an antidote, it was far from being 
a certain one, but failed as frequently as it was suc- 
cessful. Indeed, Mr. Houghton, the American Fire 
King, when in this city, frequently and publicly de- 
elared, that the supposed antidote for Prussic Acid 
was a mere trick, the successful performance of 
which would deceive the most incredulous—declared 
that he possessed no antidote, and yet volunteered to 
perform the same feats, at the same time, and before 
the same witnesses as Monsieur Chabert. Since 
this declaration was made in Philadelphia, Hough- 
ton has in Baltimore, administered or seemed to ad- 
minister, Prussic Acid, and was even more success- 
ful in recalling life by the pretended antidote, (as 
was proven by the joint certificate of several respec- 
table witnesses, ) than Chabert. ‘This fact, taken in 
connection with Houghton’s assertion in this city, is 
conclusive evidence that the whole matter is a dex- 
terous trick—that there is no certain antidote for 
Prussic Acid, and that hence the assertions of this 
Monsieur Chabert, that he has discovered a remedy 
for hydrophobia, should be received with great cau- 
tion, and if on trial the remedy should prove unsuc- 
cessful, adequate public condemnation ought to. be 
awarded. 

We have made these remarks as preliminary to 
the following communication, which we copy from 
the Richmond Whig, and from which it will be seen 
that Chabert is anxious for an opportunity of testing 
his medicine in a case of canine madness. 


“If those are entitled to our notice and encourage- 
ment, who, by personal exertions, contribute to our 
pleasure and diversion, they certainly well deserve 
our esteem and gratitude, when the study of their 
life has been directed towards benefitting mankind. 
Under this double aspect Mons. Chabert has acquired 
unquestionable rights to the benevolence, we shall 
say not only of those who have witnessed his most 
wonderful Chemical experiments, but of all classes 
of society and all countries. 

This gentleman’s chief end, (in exhibiting with 
most open fairness, several experiments already very 
highly and deservedly spoken of,) has not been so 
much to give himself a spectacle to the public as to 
call their attention on a subject of much higher im- 
portance. Mons. Chabert hes already most daringly 
exposed his ownself to the terrible bite of that dan- 
gerous reptile, the rattlesnake, which, by his secret 
antidotes, has proved completely ineffective against 
him, Few people indeed, if any, are exposed to en- 


counter these dangerous reptiles in Europe. But 
there is an infectious and always fatal disease, to 
which all are exposed, and sad instances of which 
occur more or less frequently—we mean Rabies, or 
a to this, has Mons. Chabert directed 
all his attention; and he makes no doubt but he can 
and will nullify the bite of any animal infected with 
madness, and cure any individual afflicted with this 
disease. ‘I'his, M. C, wishes particularly to be 
known, in order that in any occurrence of the above 
mentioned nature, he may be called upon to make 
the experiment gratis, of his (he firmly believes) in- 
flexible remedies,” 


Washington Irving has recently expressed a high 
opinion of the poetry of Bryant. The opinion is given 
in the form of a letter, addressed to Samuel Rogers, 
Esq., and is intended as a sort of dedication to that 
gentlemen of the new edition of Bryant’s poems that 
has just been published in London. We are not sur- 
prised that Irving should think highly and speak 
warmly of Bryant. Their tastes are of an order 
somewhat similar—that is, both are lovers of placid 
and beautiful scenes of nature, and appear better de- 
lighted with the calm, serene, and beautiful, than 
with the mighty and majestic. There is great sweet- 
ness, beauty, and delicate imagery in the poetry of the 
New York bard, but we really think it lacks warmth, 
energy and power, and should be admired not as we 
look with admiration upon the ocean, but in the same 
spirit as the beauty of a translucent, musical and pla- 
cid rivulet is admired, We annex the concluding 
passages of Mr. Irving’s letter: 


‘* Many of these poems have appeared at various 
times, in periodical publications, and some of them, 
I am aware, have met your eye, and received the 
stamp of your approbation, They could scarcely 
fail to do so, characterized, as they are, by a purity 
of moral, an elevation and refinement of thought, and 
a terseness and elegance of diction, congenial to the 
bent of your own genius, and to your cultivated taste. 
They appear to me to belong to the best school of 
English poetry, and to be entitled to.rank among the 
highest of their class. 

** The British public has already expressed its de- 
light at the graphic descriptions of American scenery 
and wild woodland characters, contained in the works 
of our national novelist, Cooper. 
eye and fresh feeling for nature, the same indigenous 
style of thinking, and local peculiarity of imagery, 
which gave such a novelty and interest to the pages 
of that gifted writer, will be found to characterize 
this volume, condensed into a narrow compass, and 
sublimated into poetry. 

“The descripuve writings of Mr. Bryant are es- 
sentially American, ‘They transport us into the 
depths of the solemn primeval forest, to the shores 
of the lonely lake, the banks of the wild nameiess 
stream, or the brow of the rocky upland, rising like 
a”promontory from the midst of a wide ocean of fo- 
liage; while they shed around us the glories of a 
climate fierce in its extremes, but splendid in all its 
vicissitudes. His close observation of the phenome- 
na of nature, and the graphic felicity of his details, 
prevent his descriptions trom ever becoming gener- 
al and common place, while he has the gift of shed- 
ding over them a positive grace, that blends them all 
into harmony, and of clothing them with moral asso~- 
ciations that make them speak to the heart. Neither, 
I am convinced, will it be the least of his merits in 
your eyes, that his writings are imbued with the in- 
dependent spirit, and the buoyant aspirations incident 
to a youthful, a tree, and a rising country. 

‘jt is not my intention, however, to enter into 
any critical comments ou these poems, but merely 
to introduce them, through your sanction, to the 
British public. ‘They must then depend for success 
on their own merits, though I cannot help flatterin 
myself that they will be received as pure gems, whic 
though produced in a foreign clime, are worthy of 
being carefully preserved in the common treasury of 
the language. 5 

‘*] am, my dear sir, ever, most faithfully yours, 

WASHINGTON IRVING. 

London, March, 1832.” 

Such hearty, yet delicate praise, and from such a 
source, is surely the best passport to a high seat 
among the poets. No one will for a moment attempt 
to deny, that Washington Irving isa man of the most 
discriminating taste; and although, anxious as we are 
to conform our sentiments on literary matters, to 
those of the ** highest authorities,” we still think he 
places a too high estimate upon the poems in ques- 
tion, such an opinion, from such a source, must nul- 
lify all that has been said upon the subject by men 
of less literary character, and less admitted sound- 
ness of judgment. 


AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 

We have received the African Colonial Journal 
for March, It contains an excellent article, copied 
from the English Amulet, giving a history of the ac- 
tual state of the Slave Trade on the coast of Africa, 


The same keen | P 


which possesses strong interest for philanthropists. 


and those desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
subject. The writer is a distinguished British off- 
cer, who passed three years on the African coast, 
We make an extract from it. 


On the subject of Sierra Leone, and the causes of 
its failure, so much has been said that it would be 
superfluous to repeat them here. Public expecta- 
tion has not, certainly, been answered; but that these 
experiments are not of a fanciful or impracticable na- 
ture is completely proved by the sucecess which has 
attended the colony which came next in succession 
on this coast. This is a bold promontory, called 
originally Monte Serrado, but corrupted, as all 
names are, by Negro pronunciation, into Mesurado, 
The American Colonization Society located here a 
wumber of free preople of colour, the offspring of 
African slaves born in America and liberated. They 
were sent from the United States, and the settlement 
was called by the appropriate name of Liberia.— 
There are but few white people among them, and 
none who possess any land. hen the Colony was 
first established, the land was procured from the na- 
tive chiefs by purchase and treaty; but some mis- 
understanding arose, the real objects of the colonists 
were not understood, and several sanguinary con- 
flicts ensued with the natives, which had nearly des- 
troyed the establishment in its infaney. But ‘under 
the prudent management of Mr. Ashmun, the agent 
for the asia these differences were reconciled, 
and amity and good will established between the 
natives and the strangers. 

The settlement consists of two establishments.— 
The first is Monrovia, on Cape Mesurado, and the 
other Caldwell, seven miles up the river St. Paul.— 
The whole population amounts to about three hun- 
dred families, comprising more than 1500 persons, 
who have each farms allotted to them, some in the 
lower and some on the upper settlement. A regu- 
lar and most improved system of Husbandry is in- 
sisted upon. Every man is not allowed to burn 
down and cultivate any portion of the land he pleas- 
es, as is —_— in our colonies, which, being 
abandoned the next year and suffered to run into 
brush, is known to contribute greatly to taint the 
air, in an extraordinary degree, which cultivation 
had rendered salubrious. Their prescribed system 
of agriculture is regulated by those plans which lo- 
cal experience has found to be most judicious, whole- 
some and productive; and no man is allowed to de- 
viate from it: in this way their maintenance and in- 
dependence, and to a certain extent, their health is 
rovided for and secured. The males are formed 
into aregular Militia, which being well trained and 
served, renders the colony repectable in the eyes of 
its neighbours, and secures them from any act of ag- 
gression; and this force has been efficiently called 
out more than once to punish depredations and rob- 
beries committed by natives on individual colonists 
while in pursuit of their commercial speculations, 
either coastwise or in the interior, and always with 
the best results. This mode of well regulated self- 
defence not only gives them courage and confidence 
in themselves, but it exempts them from the degra- 
ding and demoralizing effeets of a regular soldiery 
sent from the parent country, which, being generally 
of the worstand most desperate description of men, 
set examples of the most dissolute and profligate 
lives, as our colonies in Africa know by melancholy 
experience. This imposing domestic force gives 
perfect security to these people in their dealings 
with the natives; and a very profitable and advanta- 
geous trade is carried on for gold, camwood and ivoe 
ry, with the Gallinas and Cape Mount, to the north 
of their settlement, and as far coastwise as Trade- 
town, to the east of it. 

Nothing has tended more to suppress the slave- 
trade in this quarter than the constant intercourse 
and communication of the natives with these indus- 
trious colonists. The American agent, Mr. Ash- 
mun, took every opportunity and means in his power 
to extinguish a traffic so injurious in every way to 
the fair trader; and at Cape Mesurado good and core. 
rect information was always to be obtained of any 
slave-vessels on the coast within the communication 
or influence of the colony. This active, respectable, 
and intelligent man is since dead; but his spirit still 
actuates all his people. They have several large 
boats and small decked vessels belonging to their 
community, and others in progress of building.—- 
These are actively employed in trading along the 
coast, and in keeping up the intercourse with Cald-. 
well and the interior. 

The river St. Paul does not run directly inland, 
but takes a course coastwise to the north; it does not 
therefore penetrate far into the country. The com- 
mercial enterprise, however, of the people has been 
excited by the favourable accounts which had reach- 
ed them of the interior, and induced several to push 
their speculations as far as 150 miles without the aid 
of internal navigation, to a large and populous town, 
the residence of a native king of considerable influe 
euce, with whom a lucrative commerce 1s now open~- 
ed, and actively carried on, for gold and ivory; and 
the supply of the former, through this channel, has 
greatly exceeded expectation. ists j 

‘The character of these industrious colonists is ex- 
ceedingly correct md moral, their minds strongly 
impressed with. religious feelings, their manners se- 
rious and decorous, and their domestic habits re- 
markably neat and comfortable. ‘They had the ines~ 
timable advantage of being originally brought up. in 
the frugal- and pains-taking habits of the people of 
the country from whence they were sent, and receiv 
ed, when young, the moral, religious, and literary in= 
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structi white le in their class of life.— 
There they bare breaght with them, and they prae- 
tise them with more effect as they have no bad exam- 
esto mislead them. ‘Those who have visited them 
— highly of their appearance and mode of living. 
hey are a comely and well-formed race of Ne- 
s, neat and clean in their persons, modest and 
civil in their manners, and regular and comfortable 
in their dwellings. ‘Their houses are well built, or- 
namented with gardens and other pleasing decora- 
tions, and on the inside are remarkably clean. They 
are very hospitable to strangers, and many English 
naval officers on the station have been invited to dine 
with them, and joined in their meals, which were 
wholesome and good. The man of the house regu- 
larly said grace, both before and after meat, with 
much solemnity, in which he was joined by the rest 
of his family with great seeming sincerity. They 
all speak good English, as their native language, and 
without any defect of pronunciation. They are well 
supplied with books, particularly bibles and litur- 
gies. They have pastors of their own colour, and 
meeting-houses in which divine service is well and 
regularly performed every Sunday; and they have 
four schools at Mesurado, and three at Caldwell.— 
By one ship atone they reeeived 500 volumes, pre- 
sented by Dartmouth College, and several boxes 
and packets of school-books, sent by friends at Bos- 

ton. 

The complete success of this colony isa proof that 
Negroes are, by proper care and attention, as sus- 
ceptible of the habits of industry and the improve~ 
ments of social life as any other race of human beings, 
and that the amelioration of the condition of the 
black people on the coast of Africa, by means of such 
colonies, is notchimerical. Wherever the influence 
of this colony extends, the slave-trade has been aban- 
doned by the natives, and the peaceful pursuits of le- 
gitimate commerce established in its place. They 
not only live on terms of harmony and good-will to- 
gether, but the colonists gre looked upon with a cer- 
tain degree of respect by those of their own colour, 
and the fovee of their example is likely to have a 
strong effect in inducing the people about them to 
adopt it. A few colonies of this kind, seattered 
along the coast, would be of infinite value in impro- 
ving the natives. They would much sooner acquire 
their confidence and esteem, as not exciting that jeal- 
ousy which foreigners always cause; and the very 
example oftheir own race, thus raised in the moral 
and social scale, would be the strongest motive to in- 
duce others to adopt and practise those qualities by 
which they were rendered so much more comfortable 
and happy. Should no unfortunate event retard the 

rogress of those colonists, and no baneful vices be 
introduced among them, there is every reason to hope 
they will diffuse cultivation and improvement in Af- 
rica toa considerable extent, as they have already 
done, on a limited scale, as far as their influence has 
reached. The next promontory which occurs is 
Cape Palmas, on which reside an interesting race.— 
They are called Kroo-men, a fine athletic people, 
who never suffer themselves to be made slaves. ‘They 
are found on other parts of the coast, and reeogni- 
zed by a mark down ‘their foreheads, Like the 
Swiss and Savoyards, they frequently emigrate from 
home to look for employment, and are often engaged 
by Enropeans, particularly English, to navigate ships 
and boats. When they obtain a competency they 
bring ithome, and remain on the Cape with their 
families. 


The same number of the journal contains several 
articles of interest. 


SPEECH OF LAFAYETTE. 

All that relates to Lafayette is a matter of interest 
to Americans. It is therefore we copy the follow- 
ing speech, recently made in the Freneh Chamber of 
Deputies. It is in reply to Cassimer Perier. 


Gen. Lafayette said, that when the President of 
the Council had said that the discussion of the Bud- 
get of the department of Foreign Affairs afforded an 
opportunity for entering into an examination of the 
general policy of Government, he doubtless did not 
anticipate that the general discussion would be clos- 
ed so immediately after his speech, and that only 
one orator would be heard in reply. But as no point 
was of more importance than the manner in which 
the affairs of France were managed by diplomatists 
at Foreign Courts, the deliberationon the Chapter 
relating to Ambassadors offered an eligible ovca- 
sion for making some remarks on the various points 
of foreign policy now in agitation. ‘The Hon. Gen- 
eral then said that he must first express his opinion 
as to what the Revolution of July really was, which 
did not appear fully comprehended by the Lion. Min- 
ister. ‘*That Revolution,” continued he, ‘‘is the 
national sovereignity of the French people nomina- 
ting their own officers; it is the tricoloured flag re- 
stored to our public buildings and our Navy, in the 
place of the standard of legitimacy; it is in the over- 
throw of the Charte octroyee, and the substitution 
of the system of 1798; it is, in fact, substituting the 
sovereignty of the people for the dynasty of divine 
right. Now, Gentlemen, it must be acknowledged, 
that whenever we have wished tofreproduce the es- 
sential elements of the Revolution of July, we have 
been repulsed, scorned, and declared to be visiona- 
ry and dangerous by the doctrinaires and the men of 
the Restoration. The real results of the Revolution 
are to be found in the changes made in the new char- 
ter, in the initiative laws restored to the chambers, 


the trial by jury in political offences and offences of 


the press, the liberty of instruction, and the aboli- 
tion of the hereditary peerage. It is, therefore, in- 
correet to say that the revolution has been no more 
than the fulfilment of the desires and opinions of the 
opposition under the Restoration. If it be denied 
that the Revolution of July and the late regime be 
two very different things—I might say directly oppo- 
site, both in their principles and their consequences 
—if it be pretended it was for the principles of the 
former charter that the blood of 6000 brave citizens 
has been shed, and that it will be sufficient to re-es- 
\ablish those principles—then should we, in fact, 
transform our ‘Three Great Days of July into that 
evening on which it was proposed to withdraw the 
Ordinances, and return unconditionally to the char- 
ter of Charles X.” 

He then denied that the Opposition advocated the 
system of war a tout pric, although he admitted that 
it did not adopt that of peace a tout prix. ‘The Op- 

osition wished the diplomatic language held towards 
Gevslen Courts to be firm and dignified, but that 
might be without declaring war. The presence of M. 
Gerard for a few months in Belgium would, he said, 
have been more efficacfous than a dozen Protocols. 
While on this subject he might mention that the in- 
habitants of Phillipeville had forwarded to him a pe- 
tition, praying for their reunion with France; as 
this petition did not come from French subjects it 
could not be read to the chamber, but he should de- 
posit it at the Tribune, that any of the Deputies 
might take cognizance of it. 

With respect to Poland, it had been said that 
France had done more than England, but that was 
very easy, as England had done nothing; as for the 
bad advice said to have been given to the Poles, they 
needed no advice to incite them to insurrection, but 
if by advice was meant the encouragement derived 
from admiration and sympathy, those who remem- 
bered the enthusiasm with which the public, the 
Army, the National Guards, and the Chief of the 
State himself received the intelligence of a victory 
which unfortunately proved to be imaginary, must 
admit that the reproach of such advice must fall on 
the whole country. The King and the Nation had 
been pledged to preserve the nationality of Poland; 
let them, then, at least, instruct the Ambassadors to 
prevent the unhappy victims being massacred, and 
to represent to Prussia that the Refugees who seek 
her protection, ought not to be giveu up to the knout, 
and to Siberia. 

The hon. General next regretted that the Minister 
had not given more ample explanation relative to ita- 
ly; he had hoped to hear that the French troops were 
at Ancona for the purpose of securing the constitu- 
tional rights of the inhabitants of the Legations; for 
with all respect tor the infallibility of the Pope, he 
must maintain that his Holiness wasin error in as- 
serting that he had performed his promises to his sub- 

jects. He had also, he said, to entreat the President 
of the Council to watch over the safety of the 63 
Modenese prisoners, whose release was promised 
to be solicited by government, asa letter which he 
had recently received from Venice gave him serious 
uneasiness as to their probable fate. With respect 
to Greece, he said his mind was not quite made up, 
but he was disposed to think that it would be better 
to create there an Oriental Switzerland, than to piace 
on the throne a king under the influence ot one of 
the principal European powers. On the Portuguese 
question he was anxious to know whether the French 
Ambassador had been instructed to call the attention 
of the court of Spain to the principle of non-interven- 
tion, Which was especially to be enforeed when in- 
tervention was likely to take place, for the purpose 
of preventing the deliverance of the South of Europe 
from a tyrant who had so often and cruelly insulted 
French subjects. In conclusion, he called on the 
President of the Council to give some explanations 
on the various points to which he had alluded, and 
terminated by supporting the reduction proposed by 
M. Anguis. 


Unsiversat DiaGram.—Messrs. Rand & Donnelly, 
teachers, of this city, have just published a diagram, 
for the use of schools, which promises to be very ser- 
vieeable. Its object is to render instruciion enter- 
tertaining, by blending innocent play with that in- 
struction. We recommend the publication to the 
attention of teachers and parents. It is for sale at 
the principal school-book stores, and by Messrs. 
Donnelly & Rand, the publishers and patentees. 


SELECTIONS. 


Reported for the N. ¥. Courier and Enquirer. 
CASE OF MINA, APRs 
Dortrstown, Pa., Tuesday evening. 
At the opening of the court this morning it was an- 
nounced by the counsel for the prosecution against 
Mina, that one or two witnesses residing in Phila- 
delphia, who had been subpcened, and whorn it was 
intended to examine first, had not yet arrived: the 
counsel therefore prayed the court, that attachments 
should be issued against these persons who had so 
contemned the court. The motion was granted, and 
Mr. F ield, the Deputy Sheriff, was despatched to 
Philadelphia to bring these witnesses before the 
court. 

The court asked the States? Attorney whether he 
had any further business to occupy the court, during 


the time which must elapse before a return could be 


made to the attachment. Mr. Ross replied that he 


dy in the case of Jeremiah Myers, who stands 
pee vith the murder of Tunis Cole. In pur- 
suance of an intimation from the court, Myers was 
placed at the bar. The prisoner, on entering the 
court, seemed to feel keenly the peril in which he 
was placed—his agitation was, however, such as a 
brave and good man might feel—such as might be 
telt by a man who was fully aware that his life was at 
stake, but who was resolved to abide the result with 
firmness. The prisoner is about 25 years of age; 
married to a young wife, and bears a countenance 
which is, in its expression, so frank, and so free from 
malice, that unless all the science of physiognomy 
be an idle fable, be cannot be ruled by a mind capa- 
ble of devising deeds of blood. On his arraignment 
he, in a solemn but audible voice, pleaded nat guilty, 
His counsel, Mr. M’Dowell, presented a motion to 
the court, that the trial should be postponed to the 
next term. He grounded his motion on the affidavit 
of the prisoner, which stated that some witnesses for 
whom subperas had been issued, could not be 
| found: he also thought it extraordinary that the case 
should be pressed forward, as the bill was only found 
yesterday (Monday, ) the prisoner had been confined 
in the Bucks County prison only since the 15th inst. 
‘and he (the counsel,) had only been engaged in the 
| ease since Friday, and had no idea that the trial would 
| be called up before that of another individual (Mina, ) 
although he had since used all possible diligence to 
| procure the witnesses named to him. The States’ 
Attorney replied: he said the gentleman on the other 
side had no right to form an opinion as to what day 
the trial was tu take place: he shewed, also, that at 
least one of the absent witnesses could not be material 
to the defence of the prisoner, ‘The court decided 
that the trial should proceed on Saturday,—giving 
the period to that date to the prisoner tu procure his 
witnesses, ‘I'he court then adjourned until 2 o’clock, 
P. M. under the expectation that the absent witness- 
es might arrive before that time. ‘ 
At 2 o’clock the court again opened, and Mina, 
the much talked of Lino Amalio Expos y Mina, alias 
Celestina Armentirus, alias Amalia Gregorio Zar- 
rico, (for by each of these names is he described on 
the records of the court, ) was placed at the bar, He 
was attired in a complete suit of black—frock, vest, 
pantaloons, and stock, even bis eyebrows and hair 
are of ajet black. His height is little over 5 feet 2 
inches: his age about 30 years: Mis hair, which was 
arranged with much care, displayed a low but ex- 
tended forehead: his eyes are sunk within their 
spheres: his lips are thin: his complexion is sallow, 
tinctured with a hue of livid blue, giving a shade 
which might be, perhaps, best described as a sickly 
green, and the lower part of his countenance is dis- 
proportionally smaller than the upper. ‘There is but 


his eyes—sunken as they are now, yet they possess 
enough of fire to show that they were heretofore ca- 


other disagreeable features. His whole appearance 
taken together, it has been a matter of wonder, since 
his arrest, that he could seduce the affections of Mrs. 
Chapman, who is described as a woman of Jarge, but 
not unattractive appearance, and whose former hus- 
band is said to have been a man of rather good figure 
and excellent manners, 


As soon as the prisoner was placed at the bar, he 
began to pick his teeth with the most decided non 
chalance—probably with the intention of collecting 
all his audacity, for he in a short time began to look 
around at the crowd who filled the court house, with 
a brow so compressed as to show that he felt as if no 
one sympathised with him, and at the same time to 
convey the idea that he was reckless of all. In com- 
municating with his counsel, relative to the prelimi- 
naries of his trial, he showed much self-possession, 
but for an instant—and an instant only—after each 
communication had closed, his countenance betray- 
ed the fact that he assumed more than he felt. 

As the clerk was about to call over the names of 
the jurors, the counsel for the prosecution announced 
to the court that the witnesses against whom attach- 
ments had been issued in the forenoon had uot arrive 
ed; they were ready, however, to proceed, so far as 
to have the jury sworn, and to open the case. ‘The 
court direeted the counsel to proceed, until some ease 
arose for the intervention of the court. 

The clerk then called the first juror, John Roberts, 
Mr. Reed, for the prosecution, rose to ask, whether 
the court did not intend to allow the counsel for the 
prosecution to inquire of each juror whether or not 
he had any conscientious scruples against finding a 
verdict of guilty, where the punishment is death?— 
The gentleman said he had communicated with the 
Chief Justice and with Judge Kennedy on the sub- 
ject, and that both stated their opinions to him that 
the question was proper to be asked. 

‘The presiding Judge replied that he had conversed 
with Judge Rogers on the subject, and had a com- 
munication from the Chief Justice, and both agreed 
— : is a proper question: he would allow it to be 
asked. 

Mr. Rash, counsel for the defendant 
to understand your Honour to say that pny et 
—< to the opinion given by you on the former 

ial. 
oa. replied,—* Yes, contrary to my own 

The court then took off all interdict acai 
lishing the evidence of this or the 

The clerk of the court proceeded to call over the 
names of the jurors. He called over 45, of whom 12 
were empaneiled totry the cause; 19 were challenged 


one redeeming point in his personal appearance— | 


pable of throwing occasional flashes of light over his | 


peremptorily ombebalf of the prisoner; two, of the | 


society of Friends, declared that they would not re« 
turn a verdict to hang a fellow being; one was ex- 
cused from ill health, and one because he served on 
the Grand Jury who found the bill against the pri- 
soner. 

The following are the names of the 12 Jurors ime 

nneled:— 

John Roberts, Amos Talcott, Ge Franger 
John J. Neely, and John J. Beatty, the five forego- 
ing were sworn; the seven following affirmed, Jacob 
Stover, John Webster, Henry Berringer, Clayton 
N. Richardson, Jonathan Ely, John Hedley and Aza- 
riah Buckman. 

Mr. Resp opened the case, he said he was about 
to lay before the Jury a bill of indictment against 
the prisoner, charging him with having murdered 
Witt1aM Cuarman, a citizen of this county, who 
was inoffensive towards his neighbors, and who did 
his duty towards all men. Of the prisoner we know 
nothing, save that he was a foreigner, until on one 
oceasion he presented himself at the door of Mr. 
Chapman, to ask that charity which was afforded to 
him. Of the enormity of the crime of murder, it is 
unnecessary for me here to speak, you can all im 
ine the magnitude of that crime which removes a ta- 
ther from the bosom and from the guardianship of 
his children by unnatural means. ‘The evidence he 
would rely wpon was this: that the death of Mr. 
Chapman was caused by a most deadly poison—that 
the day before he was taken ill, the individual at the 
bar purchased in Philadelphia a large portion of that 
same drug by which the deceased was cut off from this 
life. Immediately after the decease the prisoner as- 
sumed the mastership of all the household, and with- 
in twelve days after the decease the prisoner became 


the husband of that woman whom the death of Chap- 
man had left a widow! 


In relation to the female who has been acquitted, 
the commonwealth feels a delicacy in alluding to any 
thing which applies to her alone; but as far as relates 
to the prisoner, the officers of the commonwealth 
must lay aside that feeling, and act asif that woman 
had never been acquitted, and was now upon her trial, 

I will lay before you, gentlemen, said Mr. Reed, 
a brief narrative of what we intend to prove:Early 
in the month of May, 1831, on a certain evening 
whilst the family of Mr. Chapman were seated around 
the tea table, the prisoner presented himself at the 
door to solicit a night’s lodging. He was received 
with the hospitality which characterised Mr, Chap- 
man, and in a short time he became entirely domes- 
ticated in the house—acting, in all things, as if he 
was one of the family.’ An intimacy commenced be- 
tween the prisoner and the wife of his victim, the na- 
ture of which I will leave you to judge fgom the evi- 
dence. Suffice it here to say, that the parties visited 
Philadelphia together, and sometimes staid away two 
or three daystogether. At last the husband became 


jealous, and made no secret of this to his household; 


and at the period of his illness, this jealousy had at- 
tained its height. On the 16th June the prisoner 
caused a letter to be written calling him to Philadel- 
phia, where he bought thepoison—on the 17th Mr. 
Chapman was taken ill—on the 18th he was better— 
and on the 20th, the eventful day, some soup, pre- 
pared under the inspection of the prisoner and Mrs. 
C., was given to him, and on the 25d he died in all 
the excruciating agonies arising from poison of the 
kind administered; and on the ith or 5th of July the 
prisoner and Mrs, Chapman were married! and soon 
after, in the absence of Mrs. C., he stripped ber 
house of its furniture, which he sold in Philadelphia. 
She, however, forgave this, and gave him letters of 
introduction to her friends at the east, where he was 
arrested. The gentleraan went on to say that he would 
lay before the Jury the correspondence whieh took 
place between Mina and the woman who is acquitted, 
and would produce evidence to show that in all pro- 
bability a criminal course of conduct had been pur- 
sued between them before the death of Mr. Chap- 
man; and he would finish by giving them confessions 
made by himself. 

After a few more remarks, Mr. Reed closed; and 
the court adjourned to 9 o’eloek to-morrow morning. 

I understand that Mina is engaged in prison in 
writing a history of his life. 1, indeed, have seen a 
small part of the manuseript; it is written in a style 
which shows that the writer was not much accustom- 
ed to composition. The language is as good as can 
be expected from a person of foreign birth, not 
thoroughly acquainted with the English tongue. 


Dowlestown, Pa. Wednesday evening. 

The Court opened at 9 o’clock precisel:', in pursu- 
ance to their adjournment—a precision which might 
be profitably imitated in courts nearer the Park. On 
entering the court, Mina appeared more restless than 
he was on Tuesday, his lips had assumed a more livid 
hue and his hair displayed less care. 

The counsel for the prosecution immediately com- 
menced the examination of their witnesses. The 
first examined was Mary Palethorp, an interesting 
little girl about 15 or 16 years old, who was at Mrs. 
Chapman’s school, She gave her evidence with 
much embarrassment. She testified that on the 9th 
May 1851 the prisoner called at the residence of Mr. 
Chapman in the afternoon, He knocked at the door, 
which was Opened by Mr. Chapman: who had come 
out to the Piazza, said there was a tavern a short dis- 
tance farther on, to which he had better go; witness 
did not hear the reply, but Mina went in, and when 
tea was ready he sat down with the family; witness 
recollects that when Mr. Chapman said Mina could 
go to the tavern, Mrs. C, said she thought he might 
stay that night. He had then on him a light suit of 
clothes; and with him but one pair of pautaloons, be- 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


before he was long at 
its; at tea he gave them a history 0 

history will be found more 
Aan Jated in the evidence of Col. Questa which is 
ly ‘below. ] The next day after his arrival at An- 
Sesia or the following day he accompanied by Mrs. 
. man and Mr, Ash went to see Joseph Bona- 
o to get some money or other assistance as witness 

lieves. Very soon after Mina’s arrival he and 
- Chapman appeared to be on very good terms, 
are. td fi tly be shut up together in a 
Mrs. Chapman generally rode 
fina; Mina used to have fits, while he laboured un- 
der them he would seem as if he were ene 
on these oceasions Mrs, Chapman used to take 
care of him, and sometimes when he was recovering 
she would send the servants out of the room. On 
ne occasion that Mina returned from Pisladelphis, 
be said that the Mexican consul with his mother an 
ster were coming down to dine at Andalusia. "% 
me occasion that Mina was about to go to Philadel- 
ghia, Mr. C. remarked that the horse had 8 
vorking and could not go; Mrs. C. replied amg the 
horse could go; he went and returned the same 
Witness left school the day Mr. Chapman was buried; 
de thinks it wasthe night after Mina returned from 
Philadelphia, or the next night, that Mr. C, was ta- 
ken ill. No cross-examination. 

Ellen Shaw, an elderly female, who lived in the 
house as a domestic, corroborated all that Miss Palee 
thorp testified, and said in addition that she had seen 
much misconduct between Mrs, C. and Mina, on one 
oceasion she saw them hugging and kissing eac 
other in the hall. She saw Mrs. C. while merely 
attired in night dress sit on the side of Mina’s bed 
while he lay there. —One afternoon that the witness 
drove with them toa tavern about 7 miles distant, 
they walked away in the woods, and were absent two 
or three hours. ‘They intended to stay atthe tavern 
that night, but witness would not allow them. Both 

ing to and returning from the tavern Mina lay in 
Mrs. C’slap, and both sang love songs—she teaching 
him. At one time Minaand Mrs. C. went to Phi- 
ladelphia, and were absent three days, during which 
time Mr. C. was almost erazy at the absence of Mrs. 
C., telling all the servants that he would send Mina 
out of the house as soon as he returned, On the even- 
ing of the third day they returned, and Mr. C. asked 
Mrs. C. how she could account for such conduct. 
She replied, that Mina had learned in Philadelphia 
that his sister had died, and they were delayed in 
consequence. Mrs. C. and Mr. C, then retired into 
aroom alone. The fits which Mina pretended to 
have did not seem to injure him much. The witness 
has seen Mrs. C. come out of Mina’s room as early 
as daylight, in her night dress. Heard no angry 
words between Mr. C, and Mina when the latter re- 
turned from the three days’ absence, but the former 
expressed pity for the melancholy cause. Heard 
Mr. C, say to Mrs. C. at one time, that she did not 
use him as she used todo, and expressed his wonder 
what was the reason. Has seen Mrs. C, tap Mina 
on the cheek, and call him her “ dear little man,” 
After Mina’s arrival the ions of Mrs. C. appear- 
ed to be weaned from Mr.’C, and trom her children. 

Alfred Guillou testified that he was an assistant to 
Mr. Durand, a druggist in Philadelphia. Ona cer- 
tain day m June last, Mina entered the store in Phil- 
adelphia, and in broken English, asked to be diree- 
ted to some particular part of the city; the witness 
se the difficulty Mina had in speaking Eng- 
ish, replied tohim in Spanish, ‘They conversed to- 
gether some time, and Mina went away. Some few 
days after this, Mina again ealled and had a slight 
conversation about the weather, or some such topic; 
he then stated that he was the son of the Governor of 
California. In about three days more, bringing the 
date up to the 16th of June, Mina again called, and 
asked if there was any arsenic soap in the store; he 
said he wanted to preserve birds; witness replied in 
the negative, but added that he could soon prepare 
it, Muna replied that the powder would do as well. 
He then asked how it t by the pound? Wit- 


jes those he wore; 


ness told the price, andMMina purchased one shill- 


ings worth of it, weighing about two ounces. He 


led again, and asked the witness whether he would ° 


write a letter for him in English if he dictated it in 
Spanish. ‘The witness assented, and he made a 
rough draft of one. Before the letter was comple- 
ted Constant Guillou entered the store, and as he is 

etter acquainted with the Spanish language than the 
viseey it was agreed that he should write the let- 


Constant Guillou testified that he did write the let- 
ter spoken of for Mina; it was directed to William 
Chapman, Esq. Andalusia, and signed Esta Questa, 
a name which it appears Mina had on this occasion 
assumed. ‘The letter contained the most lively ex- 
pression of thanks to Mr. Chapman for the kindness 
shown towards Don Lino Manuel Y Espos Mina, the 

r friend of the writer, 
‘ — Durand, the druggist, with whom Mr. Al- 
an assistant, corroborated the 
at gen i 

of the arsenie by gen : “as, relative to the purchase 
Pun atlenony ot Israel Deacon, the keeper of the 
ae elphia Prison, was read. From this it appear- 
hi at es was convicted of larceny in Philadel- 
Pp _ and Was sent to prison there on the 17th March, 
he remained until the 9th May, 1831, 
ne Me, on which he presented himself at the 
pet nis Chapman] during all that period Mina 
He was discharged from the prison 
May. Y and 10 o’clock on the morning of the 9th 
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Dr. Philips, the physician who usually attended 
Mr. Chapman’s family, underwent along examina- 
tion, He attended Mr. C. in the illness which re- 
sulted in his death; he was called on the 19th, and 
believing ita very slight attack of cholera morbus 
merely prescribed a very simple medicine. Wit- 
ness called again on the 22d, and found Mr. C. much 
worse, and on the morning of the 23d he expired. 
The witnes at that time attributed the death to cho- 
lera_ morbus, although he found it impossible 
to reconcile all the symptoms of that disease to 
cholera; it was one of those cases, in fact, which 
physicians meet with in which they may be puzzled. 
He never suspected foul play until he heard the ru- 
monr. On finding himself puzzled by the symptoms 
at the time Mr. C died, he enquired from Mrs. C. 
what disease Mr. C. had been most liable to; she 
replied that he had been troubled with vertigo and 
occasional symptoms of apoplexy; among the symp- 
toms were a coldness of the extremities and an irri- 
tation of the stomach. Mr. Chapman usually kept 
a family medicine chest, from which he sometimes 
supplied himself, as he had in earlier life read medi- 
cine for two years. 


Dr. Knight, who lived near Mr. Chapman’s house, 
gave testimony nearly similar to that of Dr. Philips, 
he added that he had been called to attend Mina, 
when he was seized with one of his fits, witness saw 
nothing to warrant belief that Mina was really sub- 
ject to fits, 


Benjamin Bontcher who lived adjacent to Mr. C’s 


h | house, testified that the night preceding the death of 


Mr. Chapman, Mrs. C. called at his house and re- 
quested him to go over and stay with Mr. Chapman, 
witness said he would and soon followed, when he ar- 
rived at the house he found Mrs. Chapman and Mina 
sitting in the parlour preparing for supper and talk- 
ingeheerfully together. When witness entered the 
room he make to Mr. Chapman, who only pressed 
his hand inreply, He appeared almost insensible, 
but occasionally tossed himself about from one side 
of the bed tothe other. During that time Mina en- 
tered the room three or four times; the second time 
he took out a watch and laid it to Mr, C’s. wrist and 
said in broken English, ‘ It is 55 seconds;” a third 
time he entered, aud again applying the watch, said 
**itis 45 seconds, he will not live long;”’witness as- 
sented and said he did not believe he would live till 
morning. Mina replied that he would be dead be- 
fore morning, and added ‘* he be one very good man 
—he go up” ( pointing upwards:) ‘the then,” said the 
witness, ‘put on a crooked face and pretended to cry, 
but I looked in his face and he did not shed a tear.” 
The witness washed and laid out the body of Mr. C. 


of Mr. C. was more stiffand rigid than any other he 
had ever touched. On the 22d of June, witness was 
standing on the road and observed 10 or 12 ducks 
come from Mr. C’s. yard, before they had walked 
across the road three of them dropped dead, and on 


three chickens died ina similar manner after they 
had came out of the yard, witness believed at the 
time they were poisoned. Mina shaved Mr. C. the 


night he was laid out. 


Anne Bantom deposed that on Mondays she was in 
the habit of going to Mr. C’s house to help them to 
wash—on Monday the 21st she went up to see Mr. 
C., and found him rather better than he had been: 
in the course of the day, she boiled some chicken 
soup for him, and brought it up as far as the parlour, 
where Mrs, C. and Mina were alone—Mrs, C, 
brought it into the parlour, and witness went down 
stairs; after some time, Mrs, C. brought the soup up, 
and in the course of the day the witness threw what 
remained of it, and also the chicken into the yard— 
this was on the 2ist—Mrs, C, did not give her any 
directions about throwing away the sup. 

Mrs. Beach testified that she had been in Mrs, C’s 
house to assist in cutting out some dresses. On one 
of these days Mina had one of his fits, and Mrs. C. 
went to take care of him, witness happened to be at 
work in the adjoining room, and she heard Mina and 
Mrs. C, talking and laughing together; Mrs. C. staid 
with him two or three hours, aud when she return- 
ed witness asked her how Mina was, she replied that 
he was very ill, and it was feared he would not live. 

Edwin b. Fanning was at Mr. C’s. house on the 
2ist June—in the morning he was much better and 
in the evening much worse than he had been before. 
He was also at Mr. C’s. house when Mrs. C. and 
Mina were absent at Philadelphia three days. Mr. 
C. told him that he then suspected an improper in- 
timacy between them, and swore by G—— that if he 
should discover it to his satisfaction he would take 
Mina’s life. 

Frederick Fritz, one of the Philadelphia police 
officers, who brought Mina from Boston, testified 
that he acknowledged to him that he and Mrs. C, 


bed room. 
Willis H. Blayney, high constable of Philadelphia, 


that made to Mr. Fritz. 


Mrs. Chapman had taken the poison from a bottle 


knew it at the time. 


cealing it. The reluctance ar 


secrecy made by him to Mina i 


and although he has laid out several others, the body | 


next day all had died except four—on the 21st, two or | 


had frequenly had eriminal intercourse while her hus- 
band was liviag—and that she used to come into his 


who had Mina in his custody from Boston, testified 
that he made a similar acknowledgment to him with 
He further confessed that 


which he had and put itin the soup, and that he 
[It was with the greatest re- 
luctance that the witness testified to this last confes- 
sion—indeed not until the Court informed him that 
they would have him bound over.to answer for con- 
m promise of 

uence of re- 


ceiving at the same time other information of yalue 
to the police of the country. 

Colonel Questa, the Mexican Consul resident in 
Philadelphia, testified that about the 17th .or 18th of 
May, 1851, Mina, in company with Mrs. C. called at 
his office, Mina addressed him in Spanish, and said 
he was an unfortunate Mexican. He then announced 
his name and asked the witness to hear a recital of his 
mistortanes—the Consul bade him sit down, and Mi- 
na then stated that his father was Governor of Califor- 
nia, that his grandfather was immensely rich there, 
aud had sent him out forhis improvement to Europe 
under the care of an English physician who was re- 
turning to Europe. His grandfather furnished him 
with funds and promised to lodge further supplies 
for him in Boston, They proceeded on their tway- 
els until they arrived at the city of Mexico, where 
his mother resided; she gave him letters to the U. 
S. Consul at Vera Cruz, who received them very 
kindly and placed them on board a vessel bound for 
France, wheve they arrived in safety. But here their 
misfortunes commeneed—the physician died sadden- 
ly in a chureh, and as he (Miva) could not speak 
French he asked aloud in Sp&nish if any person was 
there who could speak to him, one Spaniard appear- 
ed and assisted him to carry home the dead body.— 
Very soon alter the English Consul seized all the mo- 
ney, valuables, and other effects found in the physi- 
cian’s room, amongst these were all his property and 
papers. He sought redress but could obtain none, 
and a gentleman who was informed of the facts pre- 
sented him with $100 to carry him to Boston, where 
he expected to find the additional tunds left by his 
grandiather—but this gentleman had gone to Mexi- 
co afew days before, He then went to New York, 
where he was advised to go to Joseph Bonaparte who 
knew some ot his friends; in pursuance of this ad- 
vice he had goton to Philadelphia, and going on 
towards the residence of this gentlemau he telt hun- 
gry and weak, and went into atavern, where they re- 
tused to relieve him as he had no money; he then 
went to the house of the kind lady who was then with 
him (Mrs, C.) and she and her good family kindly 
relieved him. 

Such said the Consul, was the tale which the fel- 
low told me, aud | saw at once its glaring absurdities. 
{ asked him for his passport from Mexico, he said he 
had lost it in France, -his certificate of baptism too, 
which every Mexican carries, he said was lost. 1 
asked how he did not receive a better education than 
his miserable bad Spanish, bad spelling, and bad writ- 
ing evinced—he said that was the fault of his grand- 
father, who negleeted the accomplishments he ought 
to have bestowed on him in early life, and which he 
afterwards sent him to Europe to acquire. Witness 
| then asked what port ofthe city of Mexico his mother 
lived in, and the answer satisfied him that he never 
was in Mexico, ‘The witness at the same time told 
him that there was no Gov, in California. Mrs. C, 
meutioned io witoess that she had some business in 
the city, and she would call again for Mina. She went 
away and left Mina there. Mina asked witness to 
write a letter for him to his mother in Mexico, giv- 
ing as a reason for the request, that he was ashamed 
of his writing. Witness replied that he need not be 
ashamed in writing to his mother.—Mina then pro- 
ceeded towrite. Before Mrs. Chapman’s return a 
servant announced to witness that his dinner was 
‘ready. According to the Mexican custom witness 
asked Mina to accompany him. The witness felt ra- 
| ther ashamed to take Mina to the table with his mo- 
ther and sister—he could not then well avoid it, and 
he apologized to them privately. Before dinner was 
over Mrs. C. called for Mina; witness invited her to 
the dinner table, but she declined the invitation and 
took Mina away in her carriage. Some days after, 
Miua wrote to him and apologized for the attempt to 
deceive him, and expressed a general hope that he 
would give him some aid asa distressed Mexican. 
A few days after the receipt of this letter Mina at- 
tempted to speak to witness in the street, but witness 
repulsed him. Subsequent to this, one of the Phila- 
delphia police officers called on witness to ascertain 
if he knew where Mina then was; witness was un- 
able to give the information, The officer produced a 
certificate signed by M. Montolio, the Mexican Min- 
ister, in Which Mina was described as the son of Gen. 
Mina, the commander-in-chief of the army of Mexi- 
co; this certificate and the signature to it were forge- 
ries, The examination of Col. Questa contains some 
further details of little interest. 

The Counsel for the prosecution read the follow- 
ing letters in evidence:— 


Washington City, July 27th, 1851, 
[Literal Translation from Senor Espos y Mina. | 


me again take my pen, to inform you of my situa- 
tion. Oh! cruel fortune! Who would believe, my 
dear Lucretia, that one possessed of so much riches, 
should find himself surrounded by such miserable po- 
verty’ My misfortunes have no end, my disappoint- 
ments at every step persecute me. Surrounded by 
distress, by pains, by poverty, and by melancholy, 
what is to become of me, my dear Lucretia? 1 will 
bury myselfin a profound silence, which will be best 
suited to my unhappy soul. Oh! what misfortunes 
so irremediable, what absence so rigorous, from a 
beloved father, from a cherished wife and a fond sis- 
ter! The martyrdom of Toledo was nothing when 
compared to mine! How shall I find consolation to 
sustain my life, dear Lucretia? Picture to thyself, 
my love, thy companion in a rege city, without 
money and without friends! But all will be happi- 
ness for me, if I can again press youto my heart. 


| Oh! my Lueretia, the groans of my heart are ree 


My Dear Lucretia: —My increased affection makes 


echoed in the neighboring fields and mountains of 
the city!—And the only consclation which I meet 
with here, is that which is ministered to me by a 
young gentleman of this city (of nineteen years) and 
his amiable mother, Mrs. . Consider, my an- 
gel, that L am more than crazy !—without having the 
means to join you in the state of Pennsylvania to fold 
you again in my arms, I shall, however, most spee- 
dily, when I am enabled to do so, return to your em- 
braces, Oh! my dear Lucretia! my pain is insup- 
portable—my grief is fast hurrying me to the grave, 
and my eyes continually shed tears, when I consider 
that thou art the only companion I have in this stran 
land. Butas soon as Heaven permits me, 1 will 
hasten to your tender caresses. 

Barimorg, July 19th, 1831, Tuesday evening. 

My Dear Lucretia—1 embarked on board the 
steamboat this morning from Philadelphia for Bal- 
timore, where I arrived in safety. In the deepest 
affliction for the loss of my friend and feeling most 
sensibly our separation, I ope the Supreme Being 
will soon restore me to your society. My intention 
1s to proceed to the country tomorrow afternoon, to 
arrange the affairs of my friend, and on Saturday 
morning at 4 o’clock I shall be with you at home, 
for my melancholy will not allow me to bear the pain 
of your absence longer, and I have come to the de- 
termination of never absenting myself from you any 
more, as I find your’ presence so necessary to my 
happiness, that to be without you, even for a short 
period, is insupportable to me. Besides, I am tired 
of Baltimore already, and am not at all pleased with 
the city, having treated myself for the present with 
a boarding house which I’ utterly dislike. ‘Tomor- 
row T am to receive the money which my friend has 
left for me, amounting to about $45,000! 

_Embrace your sister and our children for me, and 
kiss them for me—and believe me to be your constant 
and ever loving husband, 

ndorsed, Mrs. ia Chapman, An i 
Bucks County, Penna, he 
Crry or Wasurneton, 26th of July 1851. 
(Translation from the words of Senior Lino Amalio Es- 
pos y Mina.) 

My dear Lucretia—\t is impossible to resist the 
burning voleano which is enkindled in my breast, 
which increases with my miserable absence from 
you. The profound grief of my soul finds a vent in 
the silence of the night, in the most heart-rending 
cries, at each moment invoking the cherished name 
of Lueretia. Oh! cruel absence, which thus rends 
asunder two hearts united in the sacred ties of con- 
jugal and fraternal affection. Oh! my Lueretia, I 
knew not half the love with which my heart yearns 
toward you, until this absence. I have now been sat- 
isfied by cruel experience that itis impossible to live 
disunited from you, My imagination continually 
finds itself fixed upon you. There is not a moment 
of rest for me. And more, when { remember the 
devoted affection of your beart I scarcely survive. 

I have indeed now double cause of love for you, 
since you have neither father nor mother, nor 
sister nor brother, nor husband except me, in this 
land of strangers. As often as I remember your ca- 
resses my heart is afflicted. ‘The sun is darkened 
my eyes. My blood is frozen with the most wither- 
ing ice, and my eyes pour forth at every moment the 
most soul shed tears. Oh! my dear Lucretia! my 
loved companion, how shall I possibly exist, ifI do 
not speedily enfold you in my arms. Trust me I 
shall soon be reunited to you, if heaven should per- 
mit me to recover from some little indisposition 
which I have at present from the waters 1 drank 
here. The lady of the house has been kind in alle- 
viating my illness, At present I cannot continue my 
journey; but as soon asI can possibly move off, I 
shall hasten to throw myself at the feet of my belov- 
ed consort. 

Oh! my angel, Tean never shut out from my heart 
our dear children—the thoughts of them continually 
causes me to be dissolved intears. Kiss them and 
embrace them over and over and over for me. As to 
our affeetionate sister, Mrs. Green, give the kindest 
proofs of my affection in your power, and do you 
confide in the invariable heart of your devoted friend, 
brother, husband and companion [ad libitaum—the 
translator could not here follow the epithets of the 


Senor. 
LINO AMALIO ESPOS Y MINA. 

P. S. My dear Lucretia, I recollected after I had 
closed my other letier (as also the translation of — 
[several words are here erased]) that [had negleet- 
ed to subscribe my name, 

Ennorsep,** Mrs. Lucretia Chapman, Post Offiee, 
Bucks County, Pa.” 

Embrace our dear sister Mrs. Green! and those 
innocent children ofours, and receive the heart of 
thy brother, thy husband, thy friend and, thy in- 
variable, who longs to see thee. 

LINO AMALIO ESPOS Y MINA. 

Eyponsep,“ Mrs. Lucretia Chapman, Buck’s Co. 
Pennsylvania.” 

Washington City, July 28th, 1831. 
(Translation. ) 
BELOVED LveRrETIA, 

There is no consolation for a miserable unfortue 
nate like myself, but to communicate his distresses 
to his amiable companion. 

retia, that Heaven could no 
on ter miseries than have already befallenme, Now 
Fuad no more consolation than to hurry myself to 
your society, as a remed for all evil. Think not that 
thy beloved companion forgets le 
ment. No—at every instan i 
as often as I remember you I bathe myoelf in floods 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


of tears. Iam dying of grief—the very warbling of 
the birds, isto mea sound of lament—the sun afflicts 
me with its rays—the moon herself and all the bright 
stars present to me no other idea than that of my 
dearest Lucretia. But now, my beloved, what most 
torments is the worst of evils—not haying received a 
letter from you for some days. How hastthou for- 
gotten thy once beloved companion! You have add- 
ed fresh torment by your neglect to write to me--If 
you do this to murder me, I suffer for you and I suf- 
fer willingly all the misery you can heap upon me. 
My dear Lucretia, yesterday at 8 o’clock of the even- 
ing, I walked the ‘hind time to visit the President of 
the United States, in company with a Duke of Eng- 
land—I promised speedily to present to him my be- 
loved Lueretia; he has expressed great desire to see 
you. Mrs.———, a friend of mine here, as also her 
son, are very anxious to become acquainted with you. 

Remember me affectionately to all our beloved fa- 
mily, and receive the heart of thy devoted com- 
panion who desires again to see thee. 

LINO AMALIO ESPOS Y MINA. 

Endorsed, To Mrs. Lucretia Chapman, post of- 
fice, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 

{ft may be proper to explain, that in all Mina’s 
correspondence he was obliged to have recourse to 
the aid of a secretary, from his imperfect knowledge 
of the English language. ] c 

A document purporting to be the will of Don Mina 
was also given in evidence, it was dated 28th May, 
and contained a bequest of $15,000 to Mr. Chapman 
in consideration of the aid rendered to him in his 
distress. Another will bearing the same date, be- 
queathed to Mrs. Chapman a similar sum for her 
particular care of testator. The certificate of mar- 
riage between Mina and Mrs. Chapman was dated 
July 5th, 1831. The marriage was celebrated in 
New York by veer Onderdonk. 

The deposition of Richard Watkinson, a merchant 
tailor in Philadelphia, testified that he had furnish- 
ed three suits of wearing apparel to Mina, on the 
credit of Mr. Chapman. 

James P. Wood of Philadelphia, testified that 
Mina had sold to him on the 18th Jay, a light dear- 
born wagon and a horse for $40. Mina said that 
the property had been left to him by an old uncle who 
died a short time before. 

Several witnesses were called te show that Mina 
had no birds for the preservation of which he could 
—— the arsenic which he purchased from Mr. Du- 
rand. 

Nathan Knight, who lived near Mr. Chapman, tes- 
tified that the body which was disinterred for a me- 
dical examination was that of Mr. Chapman. 

Dr. Hopkinson, Professor of Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, who opened the body of 
Mr. Chapman on the 22d Sept. 1831, for the pur- 

se of taking out the semadh with a view of sub- 
jecting the contents to chemical process, testified that 
upon opening the coffin the face, which was the only 
part of the body which was uncovered, was in a state 
of putrefaction; no very disagreeable smell escaped; 
after the coverings had been removed, the interior of 
the boty was laid open by two incisions. The first 
remarkable circumstance which struck the witness 
was the firmness with which the body resisted the 
knife; the general aspect of the viscera was healthy; 
the appearance of the stomach was dark brown, the 
internal canal which was empty presented not the 
slightest degree of inflammation; a slight quantity of 
bilious matter adhered to the surface of the large in- 
testines which might account for the death; the wit- 
ness proceeded to extract the stomach, the express 
purpose for which he was there; this operation was 
carefully performed by affixing ligatures on the gul- 
let and on the first intestine—leaving attached to each 
of these, afewinches. The gullet where it was di- 
vided, was very much inflamed, while the portion of 
the first intestine was entirely free. The stomach 
when extreeted was placed in a clean bottle and ear- 
ried to Dr. Mitchell’s Laboratory in Philadelphia. 
The liver was small and healthy—the gall bladder 
was partially distended and contained some bile— 
the spleen was small and rotten—a small quantity of 
air was in the stomach and intestines, they evidenced 
no disposition to run to putrefaction, but were ra- 
ther disposed to become dry—every portion divided 
with an instrament offered resistanee to the knife and 
cut firmly. 

The Court adjourned, 

Thursday, April 26th. 

The Court opened at 8 o’clock, A. M. precisely. 
The examination of Dr. Hopkinson was resumed. 

The vena potarum, or large vein, which goes to 
the liver, was destitute of blood—the stomach was 
unusually dry—the interior was very much inflamed 
—the smell which proceeded from the stomach, was 
one which he never before experienced, although be 
has opened several hundred dead bodies; the smell 
resembled that proceeding from a dried herring— 
on the coats of the stomach was found about a spoon- 
ful of a species of mucus. From the state of inflam- 
mation in which the interior of the stomach was, the 
witness was satisfied that the death of Mr. Chapman 
was caused by that inflammation. From the sym 
toms detailed by the physicians who attended Mr. 
Chapman in his last illness, the death might have 

roceeded from Cholera—a disease which will cause 
inflam mation in the stomach. The witness here went 
into a long and interesting detail of the symptoms 
which apply in common to cases of poison and cases 

of cholera, with the difference which usually exists 
in the appearance of these symptoms. “The follow- 
ing are the distinctions as applicable to the symptoms 
described in this case: — he effects of cholera are 


not usually known externally until some hours — 
the first attack—of arsenic as soon it is receive he 
the stomach as something is eaten or drank; in ¢ - 
lera much bile is discharged—from arsenic less bile 
but more violent retching. Witness has never seen 
a fatal ease of cholera in an adult, nor could any 
physician in Philadelphia save one, furnish _ ri 
any account of such a case. This one informed him 
that in the case which he attended, the inflammation 
of the stomach extended to the intestines, and not to 
the gullet. Inflammation of the stomach may be 
caused by a variety of causes, but in this case the 
witness believes that the inflammation arose from 
some corrosive substance—his reasons for this are 
the intensity of the inflammation of the stomach— 
the fact that it did not extend to the intestines, and 
that it did not extend to the gullet. In several cases 
of poison by arsenic where death ensued, no trace of 
the arsenic could be found in the stomach, as it had 
been thrown up by vomiting. In cases of arsenic, 
there is a burning pain felt in the stomach and extend- 
ing to the throat and mouth. 


On cross-examination, the witness said that the 

grave of Mr. C. was deep and made in gravelly soil, 
two circumstances which are said to tend to the pre- 
servation of the body; the fact that the face was unco- 
vered, may have tended to produce the putrefaction 
of that part. The inflammation arising from poison 
may much resemble a violent case of cholera; does 
not think that in eases of cholera the inflammation of 
the stomach could be so violent without extending 
to the intestines; authorities differ as to’ whether ar- 
senie tends to preserve the body from putrefaction; 
examination of bodies after death is not always a 
sure test of the cause of death; appearances in such 
cases are sometimes fallacious; has seen cases where 
no cause could be assigned by any examination of the 
body; cholera arises from the action of irritating cir- 
cumstances on the stomach; the symptoms of cholera 
are vomiting, discharge of bile, debility, weak pulse, 
coldness of the extremities, and pains of the belly; 
cholera might have the same appearance as an arse- 
nic case; where arsenic is taken, death may oceur 
within half an hour, the symptoms may occur imme- 
diately. 
Elias Durand was recalled, he has studied chemis- 
try; arsenic has a distinctive odour, an odour in 
which the witness thinks he could not be deceived, 
he would depend on the smell to detect the presence 
of arsenic, although some other substances possess 
an odour said to resemble it. 

Dr. Coates, who accompanied Dr. Hopkinson for 

the purpose of extracting Mr. Chapman’s stomach, 
was examined as to the appearance of the body. As 
his evidence was nearly similar to that of Dr. H. it 
is unnecessary to publish it. 
Dr. Mitchell testified that the stomach was brought 
to his laboratory on the 22d March by Dr. Hopkin- 
son. The witness and Dr. Clemsen commenced a 
chemical examination; the interior had a dark brown 
colour; about a tea spoon full of mucus was taken 
from the sides with the aid of a bone spoon; after 
the stomach had been so scraped, the brown did not 
appear as uniform as was first imagined, near the en- 
trance were several spots, and lower down large 
dark brown and black; there was no foreign matter 
in the stomach. The mucus was then boiled anda 
portion of it was tested by sulphate of copper—a por- 
tion by nitrate of silver—and a portion by sulphurated 
hydrogen. The first and the second produced a pre- 
cipate, but neither was characteristic of any particu- 
lar substance—the third slightly altered the colour of 
the solution. The ch of the mucus was by 
a variety of processes prepared for the metallic test; 
it was divided into three parts, and one was put into 
each of three glass tubes, these being subjected to 
the action of heat: a black and shining ring was 
thrown upin one, but observing that this ring had 
not the steel coloured matter, it was supposed to be 
formed by the charcoal which had been mingled with 
the substance which was to be tested. Upon replac- 
ing the sealed end on the flame of the lamp, it crack- 
ed and an arsenic odour immediately eseaped—the 
part which held the ring was again heated and the 
odour was again perceptible. The other two tubes 
were heated in the same manner, and arsenic fumes 
escaped from both; butas no metallic ring was dis- 
covered, the whole process there ended as far as the 
witness was concerned. 

Since the trial of Mrs. Chapman the witness has 
made an attentive examination of the subject. He 
procured a stomach from the Almshouse, and put 
into it one grain of white oxide of arsenic compound- 
ed with potash—he left it so about two months and 
then examined it—it had not putrified, but had be- 
peome much dryer and emitted an odour precisely 

similar to that which proceeded from Mr. Cha 
man’s stomach. He tried the liquid tests to recover 
this arsenic, but found the result very unsatisfacto 
—the metallic test succeeded, anda ring was termed 
in each of eight tubes into which he had divided the 
contents of the stomach. Witness considers that 
the examination made on the contents of Mr. Chap- 
man’s stomach was very imperfeet from various 
causes—the process was not well calculated to detect 
very minute portions of arsenic, although very good 
for large—it was also imperfect from the state of 
knowledge possessed at that time relative to the 
shining black ring, which the witness has since as- 
certained could not arise from charcoal. He knows 
only two substances which can produce this ring, and 
both are poisonous—these are sub-oxide of res aber 

and cinnabar, a sulphuret of mercury. The metal. 
lie crust was considered essential to the detection of 
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arsenic, but witness now considers it the worse be- 
cause it can be imitated by cinnabar. 

From these various causes he considers that exa- 
mination as a failure. Since that time, too, he has 
endeavoured to ascertain the value of the odour as a 
test. He made experiments with the various sub- 
stances whose odour is said to resemble that of arse- 
nic, but he could not be deceived in the f..ct that the 
odour of arsenic is different from any other which 
can be produced—it is sui generis—a class of odour 
to which no other is similar. In answer to 
a question here asked by the counsel for the prose- 
cution, the witness said, “from the Fire ory which 
preceded Mr. Chapman’s death, as detailed on oath 
by the physicians who attended him—from the rigi- 
dity soon after his death, as described by Mr. Bout- 
cher—from the post mortem examination made b 
Drs. Hopkinson and Mead, when extracting the sto- 
mach—and from the chemical ray | sis, imperfect as 
it was—it is my opinion that the eath of William 
Chapman was caused by arsenical poisoa—but I wish 
it to be understood, that I do not form my opinion 
on any of these facts exclusively, but upon all com- 
bined.” Witness has seen but two cases of death 
from cholera in adults, but believes that a barning 
pain must accompany it, as it proceeds from inflam- 
mation of the stomach. ; 

In cross-examination the witness said he had not 
formed his present opinion relative to the chemical 
process untilafter the trial of Mrs. Chapman; at the 
time the experiments were made he did not think 
them of any use. From the experiments he has 
since made, he would deem the presence of the ar- 
senic odour a sufficient proof, if deciding a mere 
question of science; but he would not like to trust 
to this alone as a test, for the purpose of a legal 
investigation. He knows that the 20th part of 
a grain of arsenic has been detected by chemical 
process, but he does not, of what quantity this was, 
the residue. He has himself obtained enough to 
make experiments in eight tubes from one grain. 
Some of the authorities state that the 200th part of a 
grain can be detected, another says that the thou- 
sandth part may be detected in pure water. There is 
no case on record where less than 30 grains have 
taken away life, although less may have that effect. 
He has himself given 60 grains to a dog without de- 
stroying life—the dog vomited immediately. Al- 
most all the authorities say, that other substances 
give an odour like that of arsenic. Witness believes 
that the only writer who supports him in the oppo- 
site opinion is Beck in his work on Jurisprudence. 
But changes have recently taken place in the science 
of chemistry from the improvements every day mak- 
ing in science. On the authority of a writer on the 
subject, he will say, that the rigidity soon after death 
is one of the accompaniments of poison, and it is 
unusual after death from other diseases. He consi- 
ders the odour of arsenic the best single test for the 
detection of the arsenic: he now considers the black 
| ring as an additional proof of the existence of arse- 
| nie, though he did not consider it so when the ex 
riment was made. He comes to this conclusion 
from various experiments made since. 

Mary Hamilton was examined, but nothing material 
to the question at issue was elicited. 

The Prosecution rested here. 


Mr. McDowell said he jwould be very brief in 
stating his defence. He would call the attention of 
the Court and Jury to the fact that his client was in- 
dicted as principal in the first degree as having com- 
mitted murder, and as principal in the second in hav- 
ing aided and abetted the person who did commit the 
murder, As principal in the second degree, he 
would submit that his client could not be convicted 
when the records of the Court shewed that the per- 
son whom it is alleged he aided and abetted has 
been by a jury of her country declared not guilty.— 
And he would deny, and he hoped satisfactorily, that 
the evidence upon either charge was sufficient to 
convict his client. He only meant to produce two 
os of testimony—one was the deposition of Mr. 

‘ranklin Bates, shewing the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing between death from arsenic and death from cho- 
leramorbus. The other was the record of Mrs. 
Chapman’s acquittal. 

The deposition of Dr. Bates was read, and the de- 
fence closed. 


Mr. Reed commenced the summing up to the 
court and jury. To the court he contended that the 
acquittal of Mrs, Chapman, could not at all be taken 
into consideration, in relation to the second count in 
the indictment against the prisoner at the bar.—-He 
contended that a peron aiding and abetting could be 
convicted on that charge, even though the principal 
had escaped. In support of this he quoted many pre- 
cedents,—among others the case of the Knapps for 
the murder of Mr. White. He said that acquittal 
might serve as a shield for Mrs. Chapman—but 
could not preserve the prisoner here. 

On this point the Court decided that the Jury were 
bound to consider Mrs. Chapman still on trial—but 
in sucha ae that they had made up their minds 
to acquit her of the whole charge. And in this point 
of view they might return a verdict against the pri- 
soner on the first or on the second count, if they 
thought the evidence warranted it. Or if the evidence 
was insafficient they would of course acquit him—or 
in other words, that the case was entirely open to 


their consideration. 


The Court opened at 9 o’clock. 

The States Attorney for the prosecution, and Mr, 
Rash for the defendant, severally addressed the Ju 
in glowing language on behalf of the clients whi 
pots had to protect. Under an able and clear charge 
from his Honour Judge Fox, the case was submitted 
to the Jury. 


SPRUNG. 


POETRY. 
The following is by Satis, a German, Lyric Poet. 
SPRING. 


Fresher green the lawns display ; 
Vernal odours scent the dale ; 
Gayly trills the linnet’s lay, 
Sweetly wails the nightingale. 
See the grove its buds disclose ; 
Love .. wakes the soft recess ; 
Now each shepherd bolder grows, 
Kinder every shepherdess ! 


Now the blossom rears its head, 
Spring recalls its blooming pride, 
Spring enamels all the mead, 
Decks the hillock’s sloping side. 
See the lily of the vale, 
Peeping through its leafy shade, 
Half its modest charms conceal ; 
Garland meet for spotless maid. 


Now the woodbine’s twining shade, 
Sweetly forms the rustic bower— 
Soft retreat of youth and maid, 

True to love’s appointed hour! 
Fonder grows the Zephyr’s kiss, 

Pleasure wakes at every cali ; 
Vernal tife, and thrilling bli 

Feels the heart, that feels at all 


BYRON IN THE CERTOSA CEMETERY, 
BY MRS. EMBURY. 

‘TI found such a pretty epitaph, or rather two ; one was 
Martini Luigi. Implorapace.’ The other— Lucretia 
Picini. Implora eterna quiete.’ That was all; but it ap 
pears to me that these two or three words comprise and 
compress all that can be said on the subject. They contain 
doubt, hope, ay Let me have the implora 

ace, anc nothing else, for my epitaph.”— Letter of B 
Mr. Hoppner in 1819. 
Implora pace”—'tis the 
Of some meek child of want and care, 
Whose life has been a long, long sigh, 
A weary struggle with despair. 
Implora the prayer 
Low breathed from forth a contrite heart, 
When turning from the things that are, 
Through death's dark shadows to depart. 


“ Implora pace’—hark the groan, 
Burst from the quivering lip of one 
Who proudly stands on earth alone, 
Mid many stars the only sun. 
He bends above the lowly tomb, 
Dark thoughts have dimmed his flashing eye; 
His brow wears sorrow’s, iest gloom, 
While burst this agon ery: 


Implora pace’—I have quaffed 

From pleasure’s wine-cup mantling high, 
But never in the maddening draught 

Was found the peace for which I sigh. 
In love, earth's best deceit, I sought 

The rest for which my bosom pined ; 
With bliss, deep bliss, the dream was fraught, 

Its madness still remains behind.” 
** Implora pace” —I have run, 

ith speed unslackened, glory’s race ; 

In the world’s wondering sight have won 

Its bays my boyish brow to grace ; 
My name is heard from every tongue, 

My words on every heart impressed ; 
7 in every clime are sung; 

et fame brings not my spirit rest. 


Implora pace”—I have tried 
All that earth knows of joy and pain, 
Its bliss, its wo, its hopes, its pride, 
All, all alike are worse than vain. 
Withered and old in heart and 
Upon the brink ofdeath’ k wave 
And hope, ay hope, no bett nd 
Awaits the soul beyond the wave. 
Implora pace’’-—all I seek 
Is rest—my soul's eternal rest— 
Thou mouldering clay beneath me, speak! 
Say, will death satisfy my quest? 
Thou canst not tell—I dare not think ; 
Childlike at phantom forms I quake, 
Yet fain of death's dark stream would drink, 
My feverish spirit’s thirst to slake. 


MARRIED. 
On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Manning Force, Rer- 
THOS. SOVEREIGN, of the Philadelphia Conference, tu 
Miss JANE CASSEDY, of this city. 
On Monday evening, 30th ult. by the Rev. G. T. Bedell, 
Mr. JAMES B. STREMBECK, to Miss LUCY ANN, el- 
dest daughter of Charles Russell. 
On the 25th ult. by the Rev. R. Gardiner, Mr. EDWIN 
WIER, of Philadelphia, to Miss MARY ANN YAR- 
NELL, of Willistown, Chester county. 


DIED. 

In this city, on the 29th ult. RACHEL F. WINSLOW, 
consort of Isaiah H. Winslow, of Portland, Maine. 

On Wednesday afternoon, at Kaighn’s Point, WIL- 

LIAM WOODWARD, son of Capt. Wm. Yarnall, aged 5 


ears. 
r On the 30th ult. in the 32d year of hisage, Mr. FRANCIS 
M'‘KEE, a native of the county of Derry, Ireland. 
On Sunday, 29th ult. Miss ELIZA HENNESS, in the 
23d year of her age. 


OP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Paryrixe of 
every description executed with neatness, accuracy, 
and despatch, at this office. 
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Reed laid be ease for the procsseution before 
ar and powerful style. He was fol- 
towed by Me. MeVewell on behalf 
| The Court th a ser n behalf of the defence, 
Friday. | 


